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Soldier into 


HE announcement last week-end of the translation of 
Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell from Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India to Viceroy was a surprise. The 
new Viceroy is the first serving soldier to be appointed 
to govern India. Thirty-three years ago, King Edward’s 
wish to see Lord Kitchener Viceroy was not satisfied 
because His Majesty’s Government did not believe that 
a soldier was a suitable person to lead India along the 
path of constitutional reform. Inevitably, beneath the dis- 
creet politeness with which the new appointment has been 
generally received, some fear has been shown, both in 
Britain and in India, that it may mean, in effect, a rever- 
sion to military rule—with Field-Marshal Wavell and 
General Auchinleck, his successor as Commander-in- 
Chief, in joint control, 

It will be Sir Archibald Wavell’s first and urgent task 
to dispel this fear ; to insist upon his exclusively civilian 
Status ; to prove by his manner and his actions that to be 
a Governor-General is to be a General no longer. Already 
he has told the press in London that there is “no inten- 
tion to set up anything in the shape of military rule,” 


or “to withdraw or weaken in any way the pledges and 


offers made to India.” The new Viceroy has presumably 
been chosen not for his professional qualifications but for 
his personal qualities, which ar- high and well known. If 


Statesman 


he can make it plain that when he puts on his robes of 
state he puts off his uniform, it is by no means a dis- 
advantage that he should have the closest first-hand 
knowledge of the military problems of India at war. It is 
obvious (as he pointed out on Tuesday) that “ India’s 
progress must depend on the successful prosecution of the 
war.” Nor is it necessarily an unfavourable omen for 
his success in India that he should have been disinclined, 
on at least one recent occasion when in active command in 
another theatre of war, to share his responsibilities with 
extraneous civilians, demanding rather sufficient power to 
do his duty properly. It is imperative that the Viceroy 
and his Council, mainly of Indians, should have liberty of 
action in the search for an acceptable and agreed ap- 
proach to Indian independence. 

The decision of India’s future does not lie in the Vice- 
roy’s hands, but in those of the Indians themselves. Sir 
Archibald Wavell will be the King’s representative in 
India. Within the framework of the policy laid down by 
the British Parliament, and set out, in all its essentials, 
in the Declaration of Independence which Sir Stafford 
Cripps took out, without avail, in March last year, he 
will be responsible for, if not yet to, the people of India ; 
and it is in the discharge of this responsibility that his 
and India’s opportunity lies. 
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It is worth secalling the precise nature of this oppor- 
tunity, as defined in the Cripps Declaration. 


The object is the creation of a new Indian Union, 
which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the 
United Kingdom and the other Dominions by common 
allegiance to ihe Crown, but equal to them in every re- 
spect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic 
or external affairs. 


The method proposed for achieving this object was to 
set up, “ immediately upon the cessation of hostilities,” a 
Constituent Assembly, chosen by the entire membership of 
the lower houses of the Indian provincial legislatures 
sitting as “a single electoral college.” This Constituent 
Assembly, charged with the task of framing a new con- 
stitution, would at once assume ful! responsibility for the 
future government of India by making a treaty with the 
British Government, transferring responsibility from 
British to Indian hands. The right of any Province of 
British India to contract out of the new constitution, and 
to retain its present constitutional position, would be 
reserved ; and any Indian State would similarly have the 
right to contract into the new arrangement. Provinces 
not prepared to enter the new Indian Union would also 
have the right, should their electorates so desire, to seek 
Dominion status on their own account by making an 
independent constitution in the same way as that pro- 
posed for British India as a whole. 

This offer stands. Far too little justice has been done 
in India and in Allied countries to the sweeping character 
of its proposals. In them is contained the promise of 
everything that Indian nationalism has asked for, and its 
fulfilment depends entirely upon the will of India, not 
of Britain. It imposes no form of constitution or method 
of government, except for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities by treaty with Britain. It leaves the 
Indians at liberty to choose their way of life, to decide 
whether the British or the American or the Russian con- 
stitution shall be their model, and to determine what 
degree of representative and responsible government is 
proper to the condition of India. 

ing the months before his entry into office, Sir 
Archibald Wavell has to decide why this remarkable offer 
was rejected ; to assess what evidence there is of a change 
of mind ; and to work out a programme of policy that 
will encourage such a change. The reasons for the 
rejection appear to have been three. First, there 
was the habitual Indian distrust of British motives. 
Secondly, there was a general desire among the 
Indian parties that independence in some form 
should be granted, not “immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities,” but at once. Thirdly, there 
was the inability of Hindus and Moslems to agree upon 
the preposals permitting Provinces to contract out of the 
new Indian Union—the Hindus demanding complete inte- 
gration, the Moslems partition outright. The former Com- 
mander-in-Chief is not likely to decide that a major 
change in Indian government is possible while hostilities 
continue—and while the Indians themselves are in sharp 
disagreement about the direction it should take. Nor is it 
possible, in justice or expediency, to impose either inte- 
gration or partition upon free India from above ; the 
present demands of Congress and the Moslem League are 
irreconcilable. But mutual suspicio:: between Indians and 
— ~, pr pape ob a with. 

t is rst 0 a psychological change in the atmo- 
sphere of Anglo-Indian relations that is needed ; and, 
secondly, the emergence of a new, more confident and 
more realistic leadership among the Indians themselves. 
The distrust of British intentions that is held by the polj- 

. ; : y the po 
ticians of the two largest parties, which still formally 
speak for politically-conscious India, is a legacy of the 
past; and there have been faults on both sides in its 
making. Nor are there many hopeful signs that either 
the totalitarianism of Congress or the separatism of the 
Moslem League, or the opposition-mindedness of both, is 
likely to be abated by a change of heart among their 
present leaders. The question is whether these distrustful 
extremists really represent to-day either the wishes or 
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the interests of all India. In the past, official and nop. 
official India have seemed incapable of speaking the sam. 
language, socially or politically. The new Viceroy has , 
great chance to create a new atmosphere of ease and 
understanding. 

In the effort to find a meeting-ground for Britons ang 
Indians, the content of government is at least as impor. 
tant as its form. The only important question in the lag 
resort is what is best for the Indian people. Certainly 
at the moment, economics are more immediately im. 
portant than politics to most Indians, affected as they are 
by wartime dislocation and shortages. Americans come 
back from India even more impressed by the poverty of 
its common men and women than they are by the “re 
pressiveness ” of British rule. To them India is the “deep 
south ” of the British Empire. It is true, as a comparison 
with other crowded eastern peasantries would show, that 
Indian poverty is almost certainly less under the British 
Raj than it would have been without it. But poverty is 
the basic fact of Indian life; and there could be no 
better foundation for a comfmon cause between Britain 
and India than the formulation, first by way of short- 
term relief and then by way of long-term reconstruction, 
of a practical programme of social and economic rehabi- 
litation. And as many Indians as possible must be asso- 
ciated with determining and taking the steps required. By 
looking first to these bread-and-butter reyuirements and 
by renewing the appeal for Indians representative of 
Indian opinion to undertake responsibility for Indian 
welfare, the Viceroy could give a new direction 
to the national’ pride and hope that is at present 
lost in political frustration. Secure Defence, Social and 
Economic Reform and the Indianisation of Government— 
these are the principles of policy that may attract Indians 
able and willing to take up the chance of independence 
where the present leaders of Congress and the Moslem 
League threw it down. 

There appears to be no hope, while Mr Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru and Mr Jinnah speak for India, of any agreement 
inside India or settlement with Britain ; in their very 
different ways these men are equally Bourbons, who lear 
and forget nothing. Congress attempted last year to stage 
a pointless, violent, brutal and anti-Indian revolt. The 
Moslem League stood cynicaliy and unhelpfully in the 
wings, while the Government of India, with distaste and 
no enthusiasm, dutifully put down the revolt with a firm 
hand. But the main feature of these unhappy events was 
that the revolt did not obtain popular backing. It did 
not stir India as a whole, except to alarm or anger, and 
the Government did not lose ground by its firmness. 
However tenacious old allegiances may seem, and however 
pervasive the influence of the imprisoned Mahatma, the 
past year has seen the bankruptcy of both Congress and 
its chief rival plainly revealed. India needs new men 4s 
well as new measures. 

So far no alternative leaders to the old guard 
extremists have appeared. Nobody with both constructive 
views and wide popular support has emerged. The liberals 
and moderates, Sir Tej Sapru, Mr. Rajagopalachari and 
the rest, are still heads without a body. “The voice of 
the younger generation (wrote Professor Coupland a year 
ago) can be heard asking for new ideals and policies 0 
meet the needs of a new age.” Sir Archibald Wavell cat 
do much to give faith to these voices and substance 
their demands. India shall be safe, India shall be fed, and 
India shall be free ; these aims should be his guide. 

To Sir Archibald Wavell falls the task of seeking and 
preparing the way for an honourable abdication. He 
should firmly set aside the many British officials whos 
manner and outlook, whatever their ability or integt'y; 
impede co-operation and advance. He must discover 
among the Indians themselves whether, within the next 
decade, the unity of an independent India is practicable 
= aepw inevitable. Above all, he must Ss 
whether Congress is capable of diversion from its p 
blind alley to become » 9 agent of responsible nationhood. 
These are the preparations that must be made, and these 
the questions that both India and Britain must be able t@ 
answer, when the day appointed for independence arriv< 
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Doctor and Patient 


N the great question of the post-war system of 
O international order, either a great silence or a great 
yacuum reigns in Whitehall. It is all the more unfortunate 
that the Labour Party conference last week should have 
had equally little to say on this central issue, and that 
the time and interest of the delegates should have been 
waken up in a wrangle on Vansittartite lines over the 
goodness and badness of Germans. 

In the context of post-war British foreign policy, this 
particular quarrel is really irrelevant. The German 
problem is only part of the wider problem of securing a 
functioning international system. As the Labour con- 
ference debate showed, even it a great majority of the 
British people were to come to definite conclusions about 
the Germans’ moral make-up, their Government wouid 
still be left with the problem of devising a policy to fit 
the facts of post-war Europe. 

In 1918 there was a policy—a detailed policy of which 
the political corner-stones were the institution of the 
League of Nations and the system of Collective Security. 
The policy collapsed, not mainly because the Germans 
were wicked or vengeful or addicted to National Socialist 
aggression, but because the victors of 1918 had not energy 
and resolution enough to uphold the international order 
which they had planned. True, the patient—Germany— 
was prone to a relapse. But the doctors—of whom Britain 
came, by the departure of some and the weakness of 
others, to be the most important—had not the strength 
of mind to carry on the very difficult cure they had 
devised. The unwillingness of the doctor to impose his 
pattern of health was more crucial than the tendency of 
the patient to fall back into delirium. And since fate will 
almost certainly once more thrust the réle of chief doctor 
in Europe on the British people, and the attitude of the 
British people can be judged and influenced here in 
Britain, it is much more important at this stage of the 
debate on foreign policy to find out what cure Britain is 
willing to prescribe and support than to assess the exact 
degree of frailty among the Germans. It is the doctor, not 
the patient, who needs to be diagnosed. 

_ That this is so is borne out by another lesson from the 
inter-war years. The Germans, by a persistent and success- 
ful propaganda, were able to mobilise the British con- 
science against itself. The Treaty of Versailles came to be 
almost as fiercely attacked in Britain as in Germany. Ver- 
sailles was certainly not one of the great vindictive treaties 
of history; its basic principle was that, within half a genera- 
tion from the Armistice, Germany was to be re-admitted 
as a free and equal member of the society of nations. 


Yet the British were so upset by its “ discriminations ” 
that fifteen years later they were prepared to condone 
Hitler’s abrogation of the whole peace settlement. What, 
then, would be their future reaction to a really bitter and 
vindictive peace? Obviously an even greater revulsion, 
leading inevitably to an even weaker handling of a resur- 
gent Germany. The decisive reason for considering the 
British rather than the German reaction to a possible 
peace settlement is the plain fact that, if the new Treaiy 
were to arouse orgies of penitence in Britain in fifteen 
years’ time, the British would not uphold it. And if they 
did not, its provisions, however perfect, would be as in- 
effective as was the League Covenant after Manchuria and 
Abyssinia. 

The first need, therefore, is not to decide whether 
Germans are good or bad, but to evolve a peace system 
which there is a good chance that British public opinion 
will uphold in ten or fifteen years’ ume. The other victcrs 
will have to make the same research into their own inten- 
tions ; but our chief concern is necessarily with the British 
attitude. One of the difficulties about the moral argument 
is that it is only the two extreme positions that provide 
a clear indication for practical policy. If the German 
people are worthy to be treated on exactly equal terms 
with the victors on the morrow of the victory ; or if they 
are so congenital in their wickedness that there is no hope 
of redemption—in either case the moral to be drawn for 
policy is precise and obvious. But if the truth lies any- 
where between the two extremes—as it most certainly 
does—there is a very wide range of possible variance on 
policy. If, however, this whole argument is dismissed as 
irrelevant, and the construction of policy is firmly based 
on a diagnosis of the British people’s attitudes and inten- 
tions, it should be possible at once to draw a number of 
practical conclusions. 

It is almost certain, for example, that the British people 
is willing to insist on restitution, as complete as may be 
possible, of the physical ard territorial possessions that 
Germany had taken from other countries since the rise of 
the Nazis, and on a thoroughgoing purge from German 
public life of all those who have played any consenting 
part in the Nazi regime. Not only is the British people 
now willing to insist on these policies, but the overwhelm- 
ing probability is that it will stay willing for the com- 
paratively short period necessary to enforce them. There 
is a very general body of support for the view that 
Germany should not only be disarmed when the war is 
over, but kept in a position of inequality in armament, 
if not permanently, at least for as far ahead as the mental 
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eye can see. By a most fortunate accident, military strength 
in these days depends on clearly defined and easily identi- 
fied mechanical devices such as aircraft, tanks, heavy 
guns and warships, not on things like muskets (which are 
easy to conceal) or trained men (who are difficult to de- 
fine.) The enforcement of disarmament will, after this war, 
be technically easier than ever before ; it may be that, 
assisted by this fact, the British and other Allied peoples 
will be willing twenty, thirty and forty years after the 
Armistice to enforce uni disarmament on Germany. 
If so, unilateral disarmament is a practical policy. If not, 
it is a very dangerous policy to embark upon. In neither 
case is it relevant to discuss how much disarmament the 
German people deserve. 

Is there anything else that the victors can be relied upon 
not merely to demand on the morrow of victory, but 
to enforce for decades thereafter? Should Germany, for 
example, be deprived of her heavy industry as a means of 

ing disarmament doubly sure? Almost certainly not ; 
for this would involve a differertial lowering of the 
German standard of living, which would be contrary to 
the victors’ real interests, and would lie very heavily on 
their consciences. Should Germany be partitioned? 
Certainly not—unless, indeed. °s is most unlikely, she 
spontaneously partitions herself ; for nothing would be 
more likely to boomerang back in a dozen years than an 
ill-considered and hasty policy of piecemeal dismember- 
ment. Would the British or the American people be ready 
in twelve years’ time to go to arms to prevent, say, the 
Germans in the Rhineland from reuniting their province 
to Germany? Last time, it was only just over four years 
after the Armistice that British public opinion sided with 
the Germans against Poincaré and his separatists. Should 
economic disabilities, such as reparations, be imposed on 
Germany? Again no ; for a prosperous Germany is neces- 
sary for a prosperous world, and the logic of this argu- 
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ment is certain, in the long run, to outweigh any presen: 


In the determination of policy on all these points, dis. 


cussion of the —_ and bedness of the 
people is not only irrelevant, it is positively dangero 
If British policy 1s determined by a sentimental conve 
tion that the Germans are ordinary decent people, who 
would never dream of aggressing again, the British people 
may be lulled into inertia, and its leaders lack the stem 
will and determination necessary to create a system of 
security, and to make it work, against German or any 
other aggression. But a passionate conviction that 
are mad dogs would have much more disastrous conse. 
quences. The imposition of a really brutal and vindictive 
settlement would arouse such a reaction in this c 
that the reappearance of the appeasement mentality would 
be a matter of only a very short time. It is no coincidence 
that many ex-appeasers are among the champions of 
brutality now. The swing the other way would be a 
rapid. 

+7 the German problem is approached not from the 
German, but from the British end, it is possible to con- 
centrate on the essentials—the need for a vigorously up- 
held system of security against aggression from any quarter, 
German or otherwise. If such a system exists, and is 
championed by the peace-loving Powers, there is some 
reason to hope that the Germans, a malleable people, will 
fall in with the general trend. It is the existence of an 
international vacuum that gives the Hitlers their chance. 
But for that system to be vigorously maintained by Britain, 
it must be reasonable and just ; otherwise the revulsion 
will set in. The Vansittart debate, by suggesting that 
realism and vindictiveness, reasonableness and weakness 
are always paired, does infinite harm to British policy. It 
must be reasonable—and realistic. If it is vindictive, one 
day it will certainly be weak. 


War Pensions 


SECOND reading was given this week to the Bill 

ishi tribunals to hear appeals against 

decisions of the Ministry of Pensions. There is no doubt 

that Members would have liked to have used the occasion 

to bring up again the dissatisfaction that is felt with the 

rate of war pensions and the principles governing their 

award. But procedure prevented this, and the discussion 

was on the whole limited to the terms of the Bill, and 

for the Government’s reply to the complaints, Sir Walter 
Womersley’s promised statement must be awaited. 

With the first charge—that the present rate of pensions 
is too low—it is surely impossible to disagree. The pen- 
sion given to a totally disabled private soldier is 37s. 6d. 
a week, with allowances of 9s. 2d. for his wife, 7s. 1d. for 
his first child and §s. 5d. for each other child. The pension 
is 2s. 6d. lower than that given to a Great War pensioner, 
and the allowances a few pence less. This discrepancy the 
Government explains by the far higher cost of living 
when the last war’s pensions were finally fixed, a logical 
explanation, but one that ignores the changed attitude 
towards social service payments in the last twenty years 
and the gradual appreach to the provision of a subsistence 
income. Even allowing for the fact that, thanks to the 
revolution in the treatment of the disabled in recent 
years and to the Ministry of Pensions’ own work in 
restoring the capacity of war victims, even a totally dis- 
abled man can often supplement his pension with wages, 
there can be no doubt that the rate of disablement pension 
is too low. 

The rate for the widows of men who have been killed 
is even more inadequate, for in cases where there are 
children, the widow is compelled either to live in poverty 
on her pension or to leave her children to the care of 
others and work herself in order to obtain another means 
of living. Suppose she is the widow of a private and has 
three children. She would receive 25s. a week for herself, 
9s. 6d. a week for the first child, 7s. for the second, and 


5s. 6d. for the third—a total weekly income of {2 75. 
Can she really be expected to bring up her family 
adequately on that, let alone in the way they would have 
been brought up if she still had her husband as a wage- 
earner? Women with children are exempted from indus- 
trial conscription and from direction to part-time work. 
But the state is compelling war widows with children 
to take up work by refusing to give them adequate means 
of support. 

It is, of course, impossible for money payments to com- 
pensate a woman for the loss of a husband, parents for 
the loss of a son, children for the loss of a father, or a man 
for the ioss of a limb or his eyesight. But what can at 
least be done is to base the rate of pensions, not as at 
present on a levi which is something below the wage rate 
for the lowest paid worker in the country, but on the 
average wage rate. The principle should be that the men 
who are called up to serve the community, and their 
dependants, should not suffer financially if they happea 
to be victims of the misfortunes of war. The principle 
cannot be applied in each case individually, but it can be 
applied on the average. The wounded heads of house- 
holds, and the dependants of those who are killed, should 
be no worse off on the average than they would have been 
if there had been no war. This is the ideal, and it is easily 
attainable. It is very far from being attained as matters 
stand at present. 

But a far more difficult question than the rate of 
pensions—and one that is just as much a source 
grievance—is who is to receive them. The Ministry 
Pensions is quite definite on this point—to receive a wal 
pension, you must be a war casualty, or a dependant 
of one. Stated simply, this principle cannot be disputed, 
but then argument arises over what is a war casualty. 
When a man is killed or wounded in action, the answet 
is easy. But what is the position of a man who dies & 
natural death while in the Armed Forces, or is invalided 
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out for some disease? Under the terms of the Royal 
Warrant, a man’s death must be directly attributable to 
military service, or due to a wound, injury or disease 
which was materially aggravated by such service, before 
his dependants can receive a pension. The same stipula- 
tions—attributability or material aggravation—apply to 
pensions for disability. If, therefore, a man dies of malaria 
contracted while serving overseas, or is invalided out of 
the army because of it, he is a persionable case, for quite 
clearly it was his military service which sent him to a 
malaria region. But if he dies of cancer, then his widow is 
in exactly the same position as the widow of a civilian 
who dies of cancer. Cancer cannot under any circum- 
stances be regarded as attributable to military service ; the 
man who dies from it is not, therefore, a war casualty, in 
spite of his war service ; and his widow is not eligible for 
2 war pension. 

It is difficult to see anything wrong with this principle. 
War pensions are for war casualties, not for the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to. As Sir Walter 
Womersley said the other day: 


I could not recommend that the state should be 
made liable for the whole range of ailments which 
affect the population as a whole merely because they 
occurred during a period of service without being in any 
way influenced by its conditions. 

If the principle were relaxed, it would mean introducing 
yet one more discrepancy into the system of social service 
payments. A widow of a miner who dies of cancer now 
receives 10s. a week, plus 11s. if she has three children. 
A widow of a soldier who died of cancer would receive 
{2 7s. Yet if both men had been working side by side 
on a farm, they would have died just the same. If any- 
thing should be done, it is to increase the rates paid to 
widows and children under the Old Age and Contributory 
Pensions Acts—if {2 7s. a week is inadequate. How 
much more so is 21s. Nor is it likely that real war 
casualties and their families would welcome it if pseudo- 
casualties were given the same pension as themselves. 
But, say the critics of the Ministry of Pensions, though 
we agree with the principle, we do not agree with its 
interpretation. Surely, if a man has been passed Ar at his 
medical board, any illness he may subsequently contract 
must be due to his military service The argument has 
only to be stated for its absurdity to be apparent, but 
this is-in effect what the supporters of the slogan “ Fit 
for service, fit for pension ” are really claiming. Banks, 
to take one example, have new entrants to their staffs 
medically examined, but if any of them certified as 
perfectly fit subsequently die of cancer or a coronary 
thrombosis it is not held that those diseases are attributable 
to their banking service. What the medical boards do is 
to try to find out if a man has any disability when he is 
called up or had any disability in the past which might 
recur during military service. They are, however, 
hampered by the fact that they often have to rely for 
past medical history on the man’s own statement, and 
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over and over again when a man has subsequently been 
discharged for some complaint, it has been found that he 
concealed symptoms and past medical history at his 
original board. 

This concealment of symptoms is particularly true of 
those suffering from what is now called psychoneurosis 
and sometimes in the last war shell-shock. Awards of 
pensions in the last war were granted on the same 
principle as they are now, that is, the disability had to be 
attributable. But it was held that shell-shock cases were 
attributable, as well as neurasthenia and other nervous 
complaints. Pensions were accordingly granted, and one of 
the most frequent complaints brought against the Ministry 
of Pensions today is that in this war it has refused to allow 
psychoneurosis, except in a few cases, to be called an 
attributable disease. 

The reason for the change of view is two-fold. Far 
more is know about neurosis to-day than in 1914-18. It 
is now realised that it is possible to be born with a 
neurotic or’ psychopathic temperament. The circum- 
stances of life may bring out neurotic symptoms, but 
the underlying tendency is always there. Most soldiers 
who passed through the awful ordeal of Dunkirk suffered 
no more than a temporary nervous instability. Those on 
whom it left permanent traces were nearly always those 
who were subsequently found to have had a past history 
of nervous symptoms. The other reason for not granting 
pensions in cases of psychoneurosis is that it is not in 
the interest of the sufferers themselves. The shell-shock 
cases of the last war were gross compensation hysterics. 
They produced their paralysed arms and legs—albeit 
unwittingly—because they were mentally unfit for army 
life. They continued to have paralysed arms and legs— 
and sometimes [oss of sight—because after one motive 
had been removed, by their discharge from the army, 
another motive was granted in the form of a war pension. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that those who plead for 
pensions to be given today to psychoneurotics who are 
discharged from the Armed Forces, even if they were at 
Dunkirk or have been torpedoed, are being kind only to 
be cruel. If psychoneurotics are to have a chance of being 
active hard working members of the community they 
should not be given war pensions. 

This class of disabled is important, not only because on 
the face of it a man suffering from nervous symptoms 
after bad war.experiences seems to qualify as a war 
casualty, but because of its size. In 1942, the proportion 
of men invalided out of the army for neurosis was 17 per 
cent of the number invalided out on account of all 
diseases. Seventeen per cent was also the figure given 
recently for the proportion of rejected pension claims 
accounted for by psychoneurotics. But there should be 
added to the number diagnosed as suffering from psycho- 
neurosis the very large number discharged as suffering 
from gastric and similar complaints. More and more it 
is being realised that many disabilities are physical 
symptoms of a neurotic temperament, and the true pro- 
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portion of psychoneurotics among those discharged from 
the Armed Forces is probably more like 25-30 per cent. 
Does, then, the whole case against the Ministry of 
_ Pensions, in its award of pensions, fall to the ground? 
The main charge certainly fails, but there still remain a 
large number of doubtful cases and hard cases where 
the letter of the regulations is being adhered to too 
strictly. It is quite true that, in all stories of hard cases, 
only one side is heard. The public is never told, unless 
the matter is raised in Parliament, of the Ministry's 
version of the story. An applicant’s past medical history 
is not revealed. The Ministry of Pensions claims that in 


Balkan 


[Neo 22nd has come and gone. This is the classic 
time of the great German offensives ; only this year 
there are apparently to be none. The vast war machine 
is switched to the defensive, and everywhere in German 
Europe the change in strategy has brought with it far- 
reaching modifications in the policies of puppet govern- 
ments and the lives of their subject peoples. In 1941 and 
1942, when all the emphasis was on delivering a knock- 
out blow, the satellite Powers were expected to make 
their contribution in the shape of divisions for the 
Russian front. The blows failed. The armies were deci- 
mated. Meanwhile, the drawing away of manpower and 
horses from the predominantly agricultural South-East 
led to a serious economic breakdown in the various 
Balkan countries. With output declining and food sup- 
plies falling short, they threatened to become a liability 
to the German war machine. 

Now the strategy has changed, in tune with the change 
in Germany itself to “ total mobilisation ” and the “ battle 
for production.” If the Continent is to maintain itself 
without the addition of booty from further conquests, the 
Balkans must be restored to their pre-war rdle, that of 
supplying large agricultural and mineral surpluses to the 
German economy. In four years of war, the surpluses 
have largely disappeared ; they must now be restored. 
The first step in the new German strategy—which was 
doubtless exhaustively discussed in the series of spring 
meetings between Hitler and the puppet leaders—is to 
demobilise the satellite armies and to return them with 
all speed to agriculture and industry. The troops of 
Hungary, Slovakia and Croatia have all come home by 
now. There is only a token force of Roumanians in the 
Kuban. In all the South-Eastern countries, stringent laws 
of total mobilisation are in existence. With a few excep- 
tions, this mobilisation now covers all men from the asc 
of 12 to 70. Although they are being returned in the first 
place to agriculture and to such special German needs as 
the copper mines in Southern Jugoslavia, some labour 
in Greece and occupied Serbia is attached to the Todt 
erganisation, and is working on railways, roads and 
defences. In Roumania, too, hundreds of workers needed 
on the land are engaged in improving communications. 

In this division of labour, the fighting falls to the 
Germans. Whether by choice or necessity, they are 
meeting the needs of defensive warfare out of their own 
resources. The only foreign troops are the various Waffen 
SS, recruited from among the toughest Axis supporters 
in the South-East. The Volksdeutschen—the German 
minorities scattered through the Balkans—are the back- 
bone of these special volunteer divisions. 

The Germans clearly expect an onslaught from the 
South-East. For months now defenee workers have been 
busy rebuilding the Metaxas Line, constructing defences 
the length of the Athens-Belgrade railway, fortifying the 
Greek coasts and some of the islands—Lemnos is said to 
be very heavily fortified. The evacuation of Salonika and 


its environs has been reported. In Bulgaria the mountain - 


passes have recently been fortified, and Burgas and Varna 
on the Black Sea have been converted into effective naval 
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dubious cases the applicant is given the benefit of the 
doubt—and the fact that pensions are now given mor 
freely in cases of tuberculosis, a doubtful service disease 
bears this out. Nevertheless, there still remain anomajie, 
and hard cases. Some of these will, it is expected be 
dealt with in Sir Walter Womersley’s forthcoming state. 
ment, and the new appeal tribunals should tend to rectify 
the others. But while the Ministry of Pensions can be 
supported on the main principle, a little more generosity 
in carrying it out can still be pleaded for. Grievances on th. 
subject of war pensions there will always be. But they 
should not be allowed to be genuine. ’ 


Strategy 


bases. The Italians do not seem to be playing a decisive 
part in these preparations. They are no longer responsible 
for the defence of Greece, where all the key points are 
controlled by the Germans. They maintain garrisons jn 
Albania, Dalmatia and Croatia, but the crucial fighting 
against the guerillas in Montenegro and Serbia has been 
the Germans’ responsibility, while a good deal of police 
work in Serbia, Macedonia and Thrace has fallen to the 
lot of the Bulgarian army. 

It is possible, from these dispositions, to guess at the 
Germans’ general strategy of defence. Their aim in the 
Balkans must be to defend Roumania (for its oil), and to 
prevent a break-through into the great plain of Central 
Europe. The loss of Greece, of Italy, even of the Adriatic 
coastline would not necessarily give the Allies access to 
the key areas in the South-East. On all these perimeter 
defences, the Germans are probably thinking in terms of 
very tough rearguard actions, but not of an all-out 
defence. The Balkan terrain is in any case very unfavour- 
able to an attack from the South, since the main lines 
of communication northwards run through mountainous 
and easily defendable country. 

The pivots of the German defence system are 
Bulgaria and Hungary. The greatest military activity just 
now is reported from Bulgaria, where German head- 
quarters are stationed. All the aerodromes have been taken 
over, and strong German air units are reported to & 
concentrating there. The flat ionds give the Germans 
defenders great advantages in terms of airfields, and they 
can there deploy mechanised force which cannot be used 
in the mountains, and which the Allies would have diffi- 
culty in bringing up with them in an overland advance. 
Hungary is the second point of corcentration. Here again, 
the flat territory would give the German defenders con- 
siderable advantages in terms of air bases, while Allied 


armies would be fighting mainly in mountainous country.’ 


The Balkan defence system, thus conceived, would b 
mobile and elastic, and the Germans can hope that the 
Allies, after exhausting themselves in expensive attacks 
on the outposts, would have to face a heavy counter 
offensive from the air, and heavily mechanised armies 
operating from well prepared and equipped supply bases. 

The plan is soundly conceived; but it has some 
dangerous flaws. In the first place it will not be possible, 
however muclr the men are returned to the land and 10 
industry, to put a stop to the steady decline in Balkan 
productivity. The reasons for this vary from country 
country—for example in Hungary, economic policy ' 
caught in a dilemma between the need to divide the big 
estates, and thus arrest the steady drift to the cities and 
the need to preserve the estates as large scale and efficient 
agricultural units. In Roumania, the smallness of the 
peasant holdings and the lack of agricultural machinery 
make it impossible to increase production. The German 
inspired attempt to group peasants together in voluntary 
Kolkhozes has not been a success. In Croatia and 
Bulgaria, too, inefficient peasant organisation is at the 100" 
of declining output. In all the South-Eastern unre 
inflationary tendencies are very much out of hand. Ia 4 
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of them the peasants refuse to give up their supplies, 
either to the towns or the Germans. Except perhaps in 
Hungary, none of the political administrations are efficient 
enough to introduce a proper system of rationing and 
price control. The results are, of course, inevitable—a 
skyrocketing Cost of living and, everywhere, recourse to 
extortionate black markets. 

The economic and political uncertainties of the area 
are obviously increased by the extent to which Jugoslavia 
and Greece are still in the fighting war. Every German 
atiempt to stamp out the activities of the guerillas in 
Jugoslavia and Macedonia has been ineffective and costly. 
After their recent four-week drive in Montenegro, the 
Germans claimed that the area had been “finally 
cleared.” This is probably the tenth time in two years 
that such an announcement has been made. The Germans 
know that when the invading armies strike, there are 
organised armies on Balkan soil waiting to strike with 
them. Given a successful landing, there is no knowing 
how far or how quickly the spirit of resistance will spread. 
In all their Balkan outposts the Germans are walking on 
mined ground. 

The pivotal points of their defence system—Hungary 
and Bulgaria—look more secure. These two nations are 
the “ Haves” of the Axis system. The Vienna Award, 
the dismemberment of Roumania and Jugoslavia, were all 
to their advantage, and their only hope of preserving their 
privileged position is the maintenance of German hege- 
mony. Yet, even here, there is uncertainty and uneasiness. 
Both nations have used their importance to Germany to 
manceuvre for a certain minimum freedom of action. The 
growth of criticism in the opposition parties in Hungary 
was rapid enough for the Government to close Parliament 
on May 4th. In Bulgaria, too, the Vice-President of the 
Sobranje has been dismissed, and all pro-Axis officials 


NOTES OF 


The second anniversary of Russia’s entry into the war 
found a protracted lull on the eastern front. Last summer 
Hitler could still afford to discount the danger of a Second 
Front in Europe. He plunged into the second act of his 
Russian venture, which was again to end in defeat. Now, the 
threat of an Allied invasion of Europe is real and imminent ; 
and the German High Command has so far been deterred 
from beginning large-scale operations in Russia. Even 
apart from this threat, German experience in 1941-1942 
does not offer much hope, to say the least, of a strategic 
decision in the east. Russia has stood the test. The first 
year tried the strength of its political regime ; defeats and 
retreats produced some critical effects, but the defence of 
Moscow in December, 1941, worked powerfully to over- 
come the strain on morale and to stabilise the structure of 
government and leadership. The second year tested the 
economic strength of the Soviets; and Russia’s “rump 
economy ” showed itself capable of sustaining the fighting 
fronts. The war of attrition has had a severe effect on 
Russia’s economic life. The losses in material alone are put 
Officially at 35,000 guns, 30,000 tanks and 23,000 planes 
lost on the battlefields ; and these are only the three most 
important items on a very long list. Although the gaps in 
Russia’s productive capacity have been to some extent made 
g00d out of Lend-Lease deliveries, Russian production is 
severely handicapped by shortages of labour, raw materials 
and plant. In various parts of the country the civilian 
population has been reduced to a state of semi-starvation. 
Thus attrition goes on, even though there is a lull in the 
fighting. Yet the enormous strain has not produced the 
crisis the Nazis hoped for. Russian morale is excellent, and 
securely grounded in the people’s belief in the justice of 
their cause. This confidence has inspired the Russians with 
an amazing spirit of endurance. Allied victories in Africa 
and in the Mediterranean have heightened Russian morale 
still more, and the Russian people look beyond the hull to 


* end. As the Soviet statement on the two years’ fighting 
it: 
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have lived for the last six months under the threat of 
assassination. There is a strong opposition movement in 
both countries, and only the combined pressure of Regent 
and Government in Hungary, and King and Government 
in Bulgaria, prevents a more vocal and violent reaction. 

Finally, it is generally reported that the morale of the 
German soldiers, on whom, ultimately, the whole defence 
plan turns, is none too good. It is easier to organise high 
spirits for victory than for a long defensive campaign 
among the inhospitable mountains and even more inhospi- 
table peoples of the Balkans. 

Amphibious operations in South-Eastern Europe, if 
the Allies undertake them, will be hard and costly. The 
Germans have the advantage of the terrain. Their plans 
have been shrewdly made. They can count on a certain 
amount of quisling support. Against this, the United 
Nations can set their growing strength in the air and on 
land, the support of thousands of trained fighters inside 
the peninsula, and the growing uncertainty among the 
puppet governments who know that Germany’s hour has 
struck. Of these, the support of the guerillas is probably 
the most valuable asset. That is why it is essential, on 
the eve of the operations, to repeat unequivocally the cail 
for unconditional surrender. Greeks have not died in 
Thrace and Macedonia in order to provide King Boris 
with an easy way out of the German alliance. The parti- 
sans are not fighting in Croatia for the political future of 
the Hungarian Prime Minister. Concessions to the satel- 
lites at this point would lose the Allies the actual support 
of thousands of seasoned fighters as well as the potential 
support of all those who, underground, have fought 
German predominance in Hungary and Bulgaria. If the 
Allies stage a successful landing, the quislings will appease 
them in any case. It is useless to compromise the enter- 
prise in advance by appeasing the quislings. 


THE WEEK 


Without a Second Front in Europe victory is impossible. 
Should the Second Front be postponed this would cause a 
serious setback to the common cause. It would prolong the 
war and increase the casualties on the Allied side. 


* * * 


Policy in the Ostland 


In the course of the first, and until late in the second, 
year of the campaign in Russia, Hitler hoped to achieve 
victory by purely military means. Relying on strategic 
success, he discarded nearly all the political trump-cards 
he might have used. The collective (kolkhoz) system was 
not destroyed in the parts of Russia occupied by the 
Germans because it was expected to serve as a convenient 
instrument for requisitioning supplies. No attempt was 
made to set up a Russian quisling administration, because 
the conquerers of the Ostland were carried away by their 
racial contempt for the Slavs and considered any such 
administration to be superfluous. The old pledges given to 
the Ukrainian nationalists to set up a Ukrainian state were 
broken for the same reason. Contempt for politics and an 
almost superstitious belief in the omnipotence of armed 
force were the two chief points in Ostland policy. Now that 
the German war machine has failed, an attempt is being 
made to revive political warfare. The collective farms in 
occupied territory have been officially dissolved, and the 
peasants have been allowed to share out the land among 
themselves. A Russian quisling army under one Vlasov is 
being organised, and once again the Germans are turning 
to the Ukrainian nationalists. But it is rather late in the 
day for successful political warfare. The gift to the peasants 
is not impressive, for they are getting the land minus all 
the tools and livestock which the Germans have already 
looted or destroyed—and minus most of its produce, which 
the Germans requisition. The unknown puppet Vlasov 
cannot hope for any appreciable response—after Stalingrad. 
And how much are the Ukrainians likely to listen to the 
new appeal, now that Eastern Galicia has been incor- 
porated into the General Gevernment of Poland, and 
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_ Transdniestria, together with Odessa, have been formally 
ceded to the Roumanians? 


x x af 


Bombardment 


Three battles are being fought in the Allied air offen- 
sive against Axis Europe, and all three have a direct bearing 
upon future military operations. The Russians have been 
bombing the communications and bases of the German 
Eastern armies to forestall the offensive that has not yet 
started. In the Mediterranean, the ports, towns, transport 
and airfields of Southern Italy, Sardinia and Sicily are 
being pounded to open the Mediterranean Narrows and 
the way to Southern Europe. In the West, the biggest air 
offensive of the war is being conducted against the indus- 
trial cities of the Ruhr and the Rhine, with devastating and 
terrible effect on life and property, and against the 
industries and railways of the occupied countries. The 
Schneider works at Le Creusot have been heavily raided ; 
the Belgian people have been warned, somewhat ironically 
perhaps, to move away from the works serving the enemy. 
This intensified bombing is plainly part of the strategic 
plan to mutilate the power of the Axis to make and move 
war material; but it could also be the preparation for 
some more immediate step. The places raided in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and France are those which would be 
called upon to supply and support the defence of Western 
Europe against an Allied invasion. General Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, has set these massive 
and far-flung operations in their proper perspective. Vic- 
tory can only be gained, he says, by “the combination of 
all war-making means.” “The enemy may be hammered 
to his knees by bombing, but the knock-out blow must be 
dealt by the ground forces,” whose approach must be over 
the water and who will have heavy fighting to do. General 
Marshall’s views have perhaps an added weight because 
he has been so frequently named by rumour as the Grand 
Commander of the Great Assault. 


*« * * 


Priorities and Possibilities 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at Aberdeen 
on Saturday last week repeated the official—and, indeed, 
the obvious—view of the priority of claims on the post- 
war resources of the Exchequer. The first charge must be 
the cost of maintaining the necessary srmed Forces. The 
second must be the cost of attaining full employment 
and restoring trade and industry. From the first there will 
be little or no dissent. From the second there would be 
dissent only if a very wide meaning were read into “the 
restoration of trade and industry.” But discussions about 
who is to have the first slices, and how large they are to 
be, are rather pointless until the size of the cake is known. 
A most interesting article by Mr Nicholas Kaldor in the 
current issue of the Economic fFournal: is addressed to this 
problem. Mr Kaldor first attempts to arrive at an estimate 
of the national income in the first post-war years. In com- 
parison with 1938, and in terms of 1938 prices, he takes 
credit for £150 million by the reduction of unemployment 
to the “Beveridge” level of 10 per cent, and for £175 
million by the increase in the working population, and for 
a net amount of £425 million by the rise in the produc- 
tivity of British industry in the intervening years. The 
debit items are £100 million for reduction in income from 
foreign investments and {£50 million for reduction in 
shipping income. The net increase is thus put at £600 
million. If a 25 per cent increase in the general price level 
is assumed, the post-war National income comes out at 
£6,500 million. This is 13 per cent in real terms, and 40 
per cent in money terms, above 40 per cent. The allowance 
for increased productivity may be on the high side—though 
there is evidence for it. The assumed rate of unemployment, 
on the other hand, is certainly not over-optimistic. 
On the whole, the estimate must command respect. 
From this estimate of the national income, Mr Kaldor 
proceeds to estimate the dimensions of the budgetary 
problem. After allowing £500 million each for debt interest 
and for defence, the additional cost of the Beveridge plan, 
£600 million for other civil spending and reasonable sums 
for the minor items, the total expenditure comes out at £1,720 
million. This would permit the abolition of EPT and the 
reduction of other taxes by 30 per cent on the average 
below present rates. These figures are, of course, subject to 
a considerable margin of error. They would be varied up 
and down by a number of factors, such as the level of 
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unemployment, the size of the necessary defence ex ndi 
ture, the rate of interest paid on the national debt ae 
the movement of the terms of trade. But in generaj ~ 
confirm the argument, consistently advanced by “d 
Economist, that there is nothing inherently insoluble ; 
the post-war financial prospect. * 


x * ® 


Compromise at Algiers 


For a week, the French National Committee wrestieg 
unsuccessfully with the problem of army contro! and te. 
organisation. Although the chief points at issue were rathe, 
obscured by the spate of plans and counter plans, the 
controversy seems to have turned on two questions: the 
degree of authority to be exercised by General de Gayl. 
and the speed with which the reorganisation was tj 
be carried through. Th: debate was closed by Allied 
intervention, General Eisenhower intervened to press tn: 
point that Allied interests were involved, that a change in 
the French High Command in North Africa would be un- 
welcome, since General Giraud had proved an able and 
loyal collaborator, and that any “ purge” which upset the 
fighting efficiency of General Giraud’s forces could not be 
tolerated. This intervention made the position occupied by 
General de Gaulle untenable, since it excluded him from 
control and gave Allied support to the Giraud thesis of a 
more cautious reorganisation. The moment of crisis had 
thus arrived. Would General de Gaulle withdraw from th: 
Committee? Would the attempt at unity founder within a 
week? Jt says much for the authority of the new Committe 
and for the strength of the pressure for unity that the 
catastrophe was averted. A compromise has been reached 
which, while leaving the forces in North and West Africa 
under General Giraud’s command, and the forces in the 
rest of the liberated Empire under General de Gaulle, sets 
up a military committee composed of the two Generals and 
their chiefs of staff for land, sea and air, to arrange a fusion 
of the two commands in the shortest space of time. The 
good point in this compromise is the existence of this 
military committee, presumably under the general authority 
of the National Committee which created it. There is thus 
some central direction which will be further strengthened by 
the fact that the financing, equipping and provisioning o! 
both commands will be centralised in the National Com- 
mittee. The bad point is, obviously, the continuance of 4 
division based on personalities, in the centre of the French 
war effort. The most urgent task before the French is to 
ensure that the new military committee does its work of 
unification speedily and well. The withdrawal of a number 
of high officers (among them Admiral Michelier, Genera. 
Prioux and General Poupinel) who were most unaccept- 
able to the de Gaullists will immediately help to create 4 
better atmosphere in which to carry on the: task of fusion 


* x * 


Demobilisation 


On Thursday, last week, Sir William Jowitt, Minister 
Without Portfolio, spoke again of the problems of demob:- 
lisation after the war, and their complexity. He rightly said 
that it would be foolish—and he might have added dangerous 
—to involve the members of the fighting Forces in any 
controversy now about rival’ schemes. Demobilisation will be 
difficult enough without being prejudiced in advance by 
embittered discussion. Nevertheless, silence is no solution. 
The very fact that it will-be difficult to devise a programme 
that will be both fair and efficient requires, first, that 4 
policy should be decided upon promptly, and, secondly, that 
it should be explained intelligently as soon as possible t 
prevent misunderstanding later on. The Government ‘ 
committed in general terms to release men when the wat !S 
over according to their age and length of service. There at 
several reasons why it will not, in fact, be possible to bas 
demobilisation entirely on these principles. The first is the 
fact that there will be no clean-cut break between wart 
peace. After Germany has been beaten, there will be Jap2" 
to deal with. There will, moreover, be a need for armits 
of occupation. Demobilisation, that is, will be partial ; and 
the choice between keeping one man and_ releasié 
another will in part have to be decided on grounds 
quite other than age and length of service. Tr 
port, for instance, will obviously be an influential 
factor. Inequitably, but probably inevitably, - 
already in or near the East will tend to be «all 
first into the Eastern fighting. Moreover, the: Army, Navy 
and Air Force are not homogeneous bodies. Some sectio™ 
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of each Service, for technical and tactical reasons, will be 
more needed than others for the Pacific fighting, or for 
occupying Germany and other territories. It is indeed ess¢n- 
tial that demobilisation should be as far as possible fair, 
but it cannot ignore considerations of efficiency and economy. 
And these considerations apply behind the lines as well as 
at the front. If the transition from war to peace is to be more 
orderly than last time, some workers will be needed more 
than others when peace industry is starting up, and the 
process of re-equipment and reconstruction is begun. In- 
dustrial demobilisation, like military demobilisation, will at 
first be partial. Not all the capacity of the munitions indus- 
tries will be needed to supply the Pacific theatre. Some will 
be retained on war service ; some will be freed to take up 
peace work. Unless a clear-cut policy is made and explained, 
there will be bitterness between employer and employer, and 
between worker and worker, as well as between soldier and 
soldier. Certain principles of industrial demobilisation can 
perhaps be roughed out: that capacity capable of working 
directly for export should be freed from war obligations as 
soon as possible ; that food, clothing and shelter should come 
before luxuries ; that industries capable of being reconverted 
to peace work without expensive re-equipment and re- 
tooling should be allowed to turn over as soon as practicable, 
in order to economise the resources needed for immediate 
reconstruction ; that British demobilisation, both of machines 
and men, should be an integrated part, not only of the con- 
tinuing war effort of the United Nations, but also of the 
joint plans made by them for relief and reconstruction on 
a world scale. Sir William Jowitt is right. There must be 
no pointless argument. But the Government must make 
prompt decisions, and they must be made known and fully 
explained. Only in this way/can acrimony possibly be 
avoided. 
*x * * 


Introspection in Australia 


Strategically and diplomatically, a great change has 
taken place in the position of Australia in the past twelve 
months or so. Early in 1942, it was touch and go; Australia 
was in great danger, and its harassed and anxious Govern- 
ment was out of temper with the earlier strategy that had 
placed Australia’s front line in the Middle East. Britain was 
down in the Government’s esteem and the United States, to 
whom they looked for salvation in the Pacific, was up. Now 
things are very different. A few weeks ago, Mr. Curtin 
pronounced Australia safe from invasion. Dr Evatt, Minister 
for External Affairs, who has been visiting this country, 
has expressed himself well satisfied with the war strategy 
and material aid of both Britain and the United States. 
The recent decision of Mr Churchill and President Roose- 
velt, when together in Washington, to pursue the cam- 
paigns against Germany and Japan “ with the same vigour,” 
“concurrently” and not “consecutively,” has obviously 
found generous recognition in Australia—whatever doubts 
it may have raised in the minds of those who believe, 
probably rightly, that the quickest way to end both wars 
is by the concentration of forces. In Australia itself, how- 
ever, there is no such happy atmosphere. The recrimina- 
tons which have waned abroad are waxing at home. Mr 
Curtin has chosen to repeat his charge that the Menzies 
Government neglected the defence of Australia; and the 
Opposition parties have come together this week to support 
@ vote of no confidence in Mr Curtin. The Prime Minister 
ls accused of permitting the trade unions to endanger the 
war effort and, generally, of an undue deference to labour 
which is preventing the war from being placed upon a 
total basis. According to brief and incomplete reports, Mr 
Fadden has even suggested, somewhat surprisingly, that 
the burden of war taxes on present taxpayers and on indus- 
try could have been abated and that the shortage of com- 
modities is in some way the Government’s fault. These 
events should not, perhaps, be taken too seriously. An 
election in October, if not before, is certain, and the rival 
parties are taking up their platforms with a flourish of 
trumpets. The danger is that the party bitterness which is 
So characteristic of Australian politics may, despite the 
Professions of the contenders, weaken the united and un- 
sunting effort which they both claim to support. The 
rer of immediate danger has not proved an unmixed 

essing. 


* * * 


Wage Increases 


_ After many months of negotiation, with successive 
claims and counter-offers, and finally a direct approach to 
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the Minister of War Transport, the railway workers’ wage 
claim has at last been settled. On June 18th, the executives 
of the three unions accepted a general increase of 4s. 6d. a 
week, to date from April 26th, and to apply to over 400,000 
workers, including women. There will be much relief that 
this issue is now out of the way. But though the railway 
workers’ claim has been settled, other wage claims are pend- 
ing. The demand for a 10s. a week increase for 120,000 
railway shopmen is still under discussion. The bus workers, 
whose application was recently rejected by a special tribunal, 
are presenting a fresh claim, while the decision of the AEU 
(referred to on page 830) to formulate a comprehensive 
long-range programme for higher wage standards may lead 
other unions to follow suit. These developments are prob- 
ably inevitable at the present time ; with full war employ- 
ment, labour’s bargaining position is strong, and its aim is 
to safeguard future wage standards against the pressures that 
may develop in less favourable conditions. There is a strong 
case for raising the wages of the lowest paid workers, for 
equalising the rates of men and women on the same job, 
and increasing the general level of women’s wages, and for 
ironing out specific anomalies and injustices. But looked at 
objectively, it is difficult to justify the claim for generally 
increased wage rates at the present moment; the cost of 
living has been kept stable by means of subsidies (it is 
actually down a point this month), and though prices of 
secondary goods, such as furniture and household equip- 
ment, have soared, this could be corrected by the extension 
of utility production and increased price control. It cannot 
be imagined that the main object of the workers in pressing 
for wage increases is that they may have more to “lend to 
defend.” The Times has, somewhat disingenuously, argued 
in connection with the railway workers’ increase that “ the 
existence of comparable wage standards will ease the 
necessary adjustments” in the post-war period, that is, 
facilitate the flexibility of labour, one of the basic conditions 
for the achievement of full employment. But recent trends 
have not been in the direction of a general levelling of 
wages ; on the contrary, the increases secured have tended 
to be in proportion to the previous rates, and the strongest 
and probably the most highly-paid sections of the working- 
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class have set the pace. The movement is one of “ catch-as- 
catch-can,” and it is surely time for the Government to take 
stock of the whole position. 


* * * 


British Aircraft 


Post-war civil aviation is an exciting topic of discus- 
sion. The latest contribution comes from the aircraft in- 
dustry in the form of a report entitled “The Future of 
British Air Transport,” issued by its organisation, the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors. The industry which, ac- 
cording to the report of the SBAC, now employs “ nearly 
two million workers,” is faced with the prospect of drastic 
curtailment after the war. Sir Stafford Cripps stated, on 
June 4th, that the industry could not maintain more than 
one-tenth of its present output in peace. Its interest in civil 
aviation is therefore natural. Although military demand 
must remain its mainstay, the industry foresees a rapid 
growth in civil aviation. The SBAC, anxious that the 
industry should be able to meet the demand for civilian 
types of aircraft after the war, suggests that, “as a first step, 
it should be allowed to adapt existing bomber types for use 
as transports, and to put them into large production im- 
mediately.” Any transfer of resources from the manufac- 
ture of military aircraft to the manufacture of civilian types 
must be at the expense of the former—a fact which is recog- 
nised by the SBAC ; and the decision to make such a major 
change in the British production programme could only be 
taken by the military authorities of the United Nations in 
concert. On June 1st Mr Attlee informed the House of 
Commons that arrangements were in hand for the adaptation 
of existing types, and that it had been possible to allocate 
the design for some four types of new planes to certain 
firms. For the future organisation of air transport, that is, of 
operations as distinct from manufacture, SBAC is strongly in 
favour of competition—within limits—and against the policy 
of the “chosen instrument.” Its views are based largely on 
the experience with Imperial Airways. 

Not one all-metal aircraft designed and built for Imperial 
Airways was ever sold to another operator. In fact, some Im- 
perial Airways contracts for aircraft included a clause which 
forbade the constructor to offer the aircraft elsewhere—and 
this at a time when American aircraft companies, stimulated 

by a competitive, virile and rapidly expanding domestic 


airline system, were able to offer to airline operators all. 


over the world efficient, stressed-skin, all-metal aeroplanes. 
Quite legitimately, SBAC is in favour of a policy which will 
enable the British industry to supply machines not only to 
British but also to foreign operators on a competitive basis. 
SBAC holds that any subsidies which may be needed after 
the war should be given not to manufacturers, but to 
operators. The critics, who have lately been very vocal 
about the alleged charmed circle, made up of the Society’s 
full members, will, according to their temperament, be 
relieved or still unimpressed by the stress laid, very pro- 
perly, in this report on the need for equal opportunity for 
all members of the industry—which would involve 
“ adequate assistance ” to the smaller and newer companies. 


* * x 


Jugoslav Cabinet Crisis 


A crisis in the Jugoslavy Government began over a 
week ago after the visit of the Russian Ambassador, M. 
Bogomoloy, to King Peter and the subsequent withdrawal 
of M. Jovanovitch from the office of Prime Minister. His 
departure has been greeted with some relief, for the 
strongly anti-Croat bias of his Government made it certain 
that no way out would be found from the difficulties and 
divergences which at present divide Serb and Croat, 
Chetnik and partisan in Jugoslavia itself. The Jovanovitch 
Government had also earned the dislike of Jugoslavs in 
exile. The Union of Jugoslav Journalists recently protested 
against the measures taken by the Government to prevent 
hostile criticism, and some of M. Jovanovitch’s own 
colleagues in the Cabinet were alienated by his autocratic 
methods. It is one thing to get rid of a Ministry. It is 
quite another to form a new one. Most unhappily, the 
attempt made last week by M. Baujamin has split on the 
reef of pan-Serb Chauvinism. It was M. Baujamin, a Serb 
of Croat origin, who framed the Corfu Agreement, which 
in the last war, was the basis of Serb-Croat collaboration: 
and it was widely hoped that where he had succeeded once 
he would succeed again. His failure has been followed by 
a new attempt, this time on the part of M. Bobitch. He is 
a Serb, a former Mayor of Belgrade, and unfortunately his 
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political record does not give much hope that 

will reach an agreement under his aa. The 2 — 
crisis is only one example of the tragic way in which ed 
Governments of Europe are still unable, even afm 
lesson of Hitlerism, to come to terms with their a 
Czechs and Slovaks are still divided, though less than ha 
Munich. The Poles and the Polish Ukrainians haye 
discovered a common language. The tension between the 
Serbs and the Croats, which was the unhealed sore in “ 
side ot Jugoslavia for twenty years between the wars , 
still there to poison the relations between the two peopl is 
It must be hoped that as a result of their common 
ence of oppression the men in occupied territory ome 
learnt greater mutual respect and tolerance than the emior: 
politicians, ™ 


* * * 


Extension of Monopoly ? 


The progress of trade associations, fortunately for th: 
consumers of the products that they control, is not all plain 
sailing—even in the favourable circumstances of wartim: 
restriction. The Proprietary Articles Trade Association 
which is made up of both the producers and retailers of 
the perfumery, toilet and medicinal preparations with which 
in the main it deals, is one of the strongest of its kind, and 
its methods are characteristic. It has a comprehensive 
“protected list.” It fixes and maintains retail margins. It 
watches vigilantly for the cutters of margins or prices and 
black lists offenders. Its methods have been widely copied. 
Yet, until the war, the PATA always felt that there was , 
gap in its organisation. The prices of most of the well- 
known and largely advertised lines of goods with which it 
dealt were fixed and maintained, so far as chemists and 
the large multiple stores were concerned ; but it was not 
easy to ensure that these fixed prices would be observed 
by the many hairdressers and perfumery shops who also 
sold these classes of goods. The war came to the Associa- 
tion’s rescue. Owing to the shortage of supplies, the cutting 
of margins by these outsiders practically ceased. Indeed, 
the restriction of supplies was followed by an extension of 
the restriction of trade. It is reported that a Hairdressers’ 
Trade Association has been formed which is (to quote the 
Perfumery and Essential Oil Record) 


like the PATA, an organisation with manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, with a constitution and rules based upon 
those of the latter association . . . it may be expected that, 
in due course, the effective price maintaining of proprietary 
perfumes, toilet and hair preparations throughout the hair- 
dressing trade will be noticeably extended through the instru- 
mentality of the Hairdressers’ Trade Association. 


Among the members of the manufacturing section of the 
new hairdressers’ association are firms which figure largely 
in the PATA. The PATA, in fact, has gained a considerable 
extension of strength. But elsewhere there is trouble—with 
another trade association. Proprietary articles include, in 
addition to perfumery and toilet articles, proprietary 
medicines ; and among these are many medicines which 
pharmacists like to regard as their own exclusive preserve 
This is where the conflict arises, since the PATA “ protects” 
other vendors of medicine than the pharmacist proper. This 
led some time ago to the formation, on the suggestion of 
the National Pharmaceutical Union, of an organisation 
called the Chemists’ Friends. This organisation asks manu- 
facturers to limit the sale of their proprietary medicines 
pharmacists only; if they agree, they get the privilege 
of a place on the Chemists’ Friends List. So here is ytt 
another device to monopolise the channels of retail trade. 
PATA complains that the Chemists’ Friends are 
prohibiting traders under from ting, if they 
so desire, normal display Tecilites to the manufacturer 
members of the PATA. 
It looks as if two trade associations, two quasi-monopolics, 
are starting a fight. Unfortunately, when this has happened 
in the past, it has usually ended in a friendly understanding 
to make the monopoly complete. 


* *x * 


Labour in the Eastern Dependencies 


Major Orde Brown, Labour Adviser to the Colonial 
Office, covers Ceylon, Mauritius and Malaya in his latest 
report (Cmd. 6423) on labour conditions in the colonial 
empire, dependencies which are very different in thei! 
Stage of development, both politically and economically. 
Yet they have much in common in their labour conditions. 
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All three territories, when they were first opened up, 
had to depend on an imported labour supply. The: indi- 
genous people of Ceylon were unwilling to renounce 
their independent lives as peasant proprietors, living on a 
subsistence economy, to work as whole-time labourers on 
the new coffee and later the tea and rubber plantations. 
There was consequently an outlet for the people in neigh- 
bouring over-populated India ; and to-day the Tamils em- 
ployed on estates number some 660,000. Indians have 
similarly migrated to Mauritius, where they number about 
270,000, a figure which is nearly double the whole of the 
rest of the population put together. In Malaya, the per- 
centage of Chinese in the population is about 40. Almost 
all the labour force in the tin mines is Chinese, 
whereas on the estates the Indian population heads the list 
with 185,000 males and 119,000 females, against 72,274 and 
13,731 respectively for the Chinese and only 17,446 and 
11,953 Malays. Except in Mauritius, where the Indian 
population has settled down and where there is a strong 
local pride, this dependence on migrant labour which 
periodically returns home has had an unsettling effect on 
labour conditions. But before the war the Indian popula- 
tion, particularly in Ceylon, was beginning to be more 
stabilised. There has consequently arisen in that island a 
danger of over-population, intensified by a natural increase 
in the population of about 100,500 per annum. Unemploy- 
ment is serious in the towns, and the preference given by 
the Ceylon Government to the employment of Ceylonese 
rather than Indian immigrants has embittered relations with 
the Indian Government. Major Orde Browne considers 
that if the increasing population is to be maintained without 
a persistent depression ‘in the standard of living, the dis- 
covery of additional agricultural resources is necessary— 
but when new land is cleared for cultivation a serious 
practical difficulty arises in the outbreaks of malaria that 
occur./In Malaya and Mauritius, the danger of over- 
population has not yet arisen. In the latter, the chief 
problem is how to improve the health of 

a poorly-paid, under-nourished, sickly population, capable only 

of such a limited output of work that an increase of wages 

offers little promise of improved performance. 
In fact, in all three territories, but particularly Mauritius 
and Malaya, there is an urgent need to improve the people’s 
diet. The provision of.a meal to labourers on the estates is 
urged where possible, but in Malaya the introduction of 


cooked rations would, Major Orde Browne believes, meet 
with insuperable objections from the workers themselves 
because of social and religious prejudices. He also considers 
that in the past the Governments of the territories have left 
far too much to the estate owners in the provision of educa- 
tion, housing and other welfare facilities for the immigrants. 
This shifting of responsibility, which means that welfare 
becomes dependent on the market prices of rubber, palm 
oil, sugar and tin, has been mainly due to the pre-war prin- 
ciple that a colony should only spend on such things what 
it could afford from its own financial means. Now that this 
principle has been abandoned, the estate owners and mine 
owners should be relieved of a responsibility which ought 
never to have been placed upon them. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


A Gallup poll taken in Canada on the subject of the 
Dominion’s post-war status showed that 49 per cent of 
those questioned (most of them of British stock) would 
like Canada to remain in the Commonwealth, 24 per cent 
(mostly French Canadians) would prefer to be wholly 
independent and 21 per cent (mainly immigrants) would 
prefer adhesion to the United States. (The remaining 6 per 
cent were undecided). These results are much as might 
be expected, and they should not be regarded as alarming. 
More than twice as many Canadians prefer the present 
arrangement as would vote for either alternative. 


* 


According to a parliamentary answer, the number of 
papers and periodicals published in this country in foreign 
languages or under foreign auspices, which receive assist- 
ance from the Ministry of Information or other Govern- 
ment Departments to enable them to obtain paper, is 87. 
Eight are dailies, 2 are twice weekly, and 18 are weeklies ; 
the rest are published fortnightly or monthly or less fre- 
quently. Their consumption of paper is at the rate of 27.4 
tons per week. There are also a considerable number 
of other periodicals published by foreign interests without 
any assistance from the British Government. 


Letter to the Editor 


Personal Incomes 
THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your article in The Economist of May 22nd on 
“ Personal Incomes ” concludes that wage-earners have had 
the absolute real value of their incomes increased during 
the war, and that, as a consequence, the wage-earner is 
likely to be permanently better off, both absolutely and 


relatively, after the war. This may or may not turn out 


to be true ; but so far as the evidence in the National Income 
White Paper is concerned, there appear to be several points 
on which your deductions from that evidence need 
qualification. 

Because of EPT and heavy income-tax, business firms 
are at present having to withhold very large sums from 
distribution in order to maintain their additions to reserves ; 
this is very clearly shown in the White Paper. The fact 
Temains that these sums are still property incomes, even 
if the State does take a large part of them in taxes and 
if the companies keep the remainder to themselves. So far 
aS post-war prospects are concerned, attention should be 
addressed to total private incomes, impersonal as well as 
personal. 

For this purpose, transfer payments must be added to 
national income; public authority income from owning 
Property, running trading services or holding National Debt 
must be deducted. Transfer payments include National Debt 
interest as well as social insurance benefits. Since a large 
part of the latter goes to wage-earners, as an alternative to 
wages when there is unemployment or sickness, it is easiest 
to include the whole of them along with wages. To do so 
involves merely an approximation of the same kind as your 
inclusion of the whole of National Debt interest in property 
incomes. The table then reads: 


PRIVATE INCOMES 
(£ million) 
1942 in 
1938 1942 1938 
pounds 
Property income, including National 1,774 2,751 1,897 
BPS SMNNUNE ov o0c c'evevgsecess 





Salaries, etc. ...... Si Rhine ab gi Acie A 1,081 1,408 971 

Wages, etc., and social security pay- 
ick 3k vd vinta 25d dnwes ees « 2,065 3,677 2,536 
SRM <cicn asc 4,920 7,836 5,404 


On this showing “ wages ” have risen 22.8 per cent in 

value, property incomes have risen 6.9 per cent (not, as you 
suggest, fallen 17.6 per cent). 
_ It is worth while asking what the 22.8 per cent increase 
in “ wages ” covers. How much of the increase is due, not to 
wage-earners being better off, but to there being more 
“ wage-earners ”? 

Wage-earners here include all the men and women in the 
Forces who are not officers. A good many of them were 
salary-earners before the war ; most likely they will return 
to that status after it. The fact that “ salaries ” have fallen by 
more than £100 million since 1938 does not mean that indi- 
vidual salary incomes have been reduced but that there are 
fewer of them—and correspondingly more “ wage-earners.” 
On your methods of calculating real change, salaries and 
wages together have risen less than 12 per cent in value. 

Next, there are all the women who have, gone into in- 
dustry, of whose pre-war labours the national income calcu- 
lations take no account, because they were unpaid. Your 
observations on the income distribution given by the White 
Paper surely go astray on this point. Your statement that well 
over a million persons, on balance, entered the £250-£500 
group in the period 1940-41—1941-42 could only be rightly 
deduced from the table if the Board of Inland Revenue 
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ceased to recognise marriage. A man’s income—for tax 
purposes !—may cross the £250 line not because he gets a 
rise to £5 a week, but because his wife starts going out to 
work. The table is a guide to family incomes, not to indi- 
vidual wealth. 

Thirdly, one must take account of increased hours of 
work. Because of overtime rates, ten men working the 
normal hours of twelve are likely, in fact, to be more costly 
than two more men at work. 

Lastly, one needs to remember that, at the present time, 
an abnormally large number of people are working in the 
engineering trades, where wages are unusually high. It 
remains to be seen whether after the war, when a more 
normal industrial structure is restored, the average level of 
wages will be so high.—I am, Sir, etc., 

“ MANDRAGON.” 


[Our correspondent makes five points :— 


1. What has happened in wartime will not necessarily 
last into peacetime. This is true. All that our article said 
was that the experience in this war has been similar to that 
of the last war, that last time the effects were “in greater or 
less degree” permanent, and that events would very pro- 
bably follow the same course. 


2. If the gross profits of companies are aggregated with 
personal incomes, total property incomes can be shown to 
have increased in purchasing value—though, even so, less 
than wage incomes. But it is surely improper to aggregate 
excess profits with personal incomes, when it has been agreed 
policy for three years past that they are not to be allowed 


to accrue to the benefit of persons. EPT—as is shown py ;, 
being. levied at 100 per cent—is not so much taxation or 
certain sorts of personal incomes as a device to prevent od 
part of the national income-flow from ever accruing to the 
benefit of persons. (The post-war refund is a concession 1, 
the impossibility of achieving perfect equity in definition.) 

3. The increase in labour incomes is partly because wage. 
earners and their wives are working harder. Granteg 
Nothing in the article was in conflict with this. And it ;, 
also true of salaried persons, the total of whose incomes has 
fallen. 

4. The fall in the total of salaries may be due to there 
being fewer of them. True, it may be—though it would p- 
very difficult to reconcile any such trend with the increas. 
in the number of incomes in the salary ranges. But the 
article nowhere said or implied that the individual salary. 
earner had lost in purchasing power. What it said wa; 
that “ virtually all those with incomes over £500 have lost.” 
Our correspondent can hardly dispute that. 

5. In saying that “ 280,000 persons crossed the £500 line,” 
we should have said “ 280,000 persons or married couples,” 
This is correct; the word “persons” was inaccurate 
But our correspondent is not right in saying that “the 
table is a guide to family incomes.” His word “ family ” j; 
just as inaccurate as our word “ person.” 

Why should people like our correspondent be so anxious 
to deny the manifest fact that the war has improved th: 
relative position—and probably the absolute position—i 
the wage-earners? Are they ashamed of it? The Econom: 
is not.—EDITOR.] 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Opportunity and Jobs 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


HE word “plan” is getting around these days. For the 
better part of the 1930s the word had only two uses. 
It was uttered with millennial fervour by bright young pro- 
ponents of a planned society ; and it was flung back in their 
teeth by citizens who regarded planners as the slide rule 
fringe. (There is probably some truth in the allegation that 
under another name the National Resources Planning Board 
might have escaped its annual annihilation by Congress.) 
The present company that the word is keeping shows as 
well as any single sign the change of mood between the 
1930s and the 1940s. Mr Eric Johnston, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in his annual 
report made at the end of April, said: 

There was a time, not so long ago, when we uttered the 
word “capitalism” softly and apologetically, and there are 
still a few who search in the dictionary for euphemisms and 
evasions. But I believe capitalism has no need of mealy- 
mouthed apologetics. Despite all of its faults, all of its frailties 
and all of its failures, it glows with the colours of perfection 
when compared with the other two systems. Our system of 
private enterprise has lived through crises—and emerged with 
new vitality. 

(The word that this newly confident capitalism is searching 
the dictionary to paraphrase is “plan,” for the process it 
signifies is in wide use by capitalists.) Mr Johnston 
continued : 


The new capitalism, as I prefer to call it, is shedding th 
last traces of its nostalgic memory of unbridled individualien. 
It acknowledges that the severe economic and social dis- 
locations accompanying war and depression during the 
last quarter of a century have caused Government to assume 
responsibiliies which necessarily tend to burden and hamper 
the capitalistic mechanism. Such new functions as are justi- 
fied in the public interest will require an extra effort by 
private enterprise. It has a right to insist that so far as 
possible the Government limit itself to formulating the rules 
of the game and supervising their enforcement. More than 
that, it ao that the ng en so devised that they stimulate 
rather suppress immense moive powe indr- 
vidual initiative and ambition. ee a 

Most of the institutions which American business is creating 
to examine what sort of bridles individualism will hence- 
forth need for its direction carry names which have a 
reassuringly pre-1930 sound: witness the Committee for 
Economic Development, formed at the end of 1942 to survey 


post-war possibilities; Mr Johnston’s very speech was 
entitled: “ America Unlimited.” But under this protective 
colouring, new projects are afoot ; planning is going ahead. 

In proposing new scope for private enterprise in the post- 
war future, business is showing itself aware of the difference 
between the general possibility of individual advancement 
which businessmen have historically meant by “ oppor- 
tunity” and the specific means of attaining security which 
people of the depression decade had in mind when talking 
about “jobs.” Having witnessed the political attraction 0 
an Administration which placed the provision of security 
high on its agenda, business is accepting first-hand responsi- 
bility for a reasonably full measure of post-war employment. 
The Committee for Economic Development ‘is forwarding 
a plant-by-plant survey of possibilities. Under a structure 
which is regionally devolved, and starting from some test 
communities (Peoria, Illinois, is one) the Committee pro- 
poses to find out what business—and that means specific 
businesses—thinks it is going to do when war production 's 
over, and how many people it will be in a position to hire 
to provide the manpower to do it. ' 

Such assumption of overall responsibility contrasts sharpls 
with the very particularised responsibility felt by business- 
men at the onset of the depression, responsibility to 
stockholders of the firm of their concern. Men who then 
voted retrenchment as the only course consistent with the 
protection of the interests with which they dealt were !0 
many cases fully conscious that what they did aggravated 
the necessity for their doing it; but they did not deduce 
from this knowledge any necessity for action. The people 
who were fired took action at the polls. Sead 

From then until production of war material, beginning 9 
1940, revived enthusiasm, the mass of American citizens 
looked sourly upon the economic process. A decade which 
longed above all else for security shied from the idea ot 
risk inseparable from capitalist development, and felt 3 
moral discomfort at profits which seemed, more likely than 
not, to represent someone else’s expense. 

Work relief, public works, social security were the alterna- 
tive interests of the time, with trade union organisation 
following when there was enough economic activity © 
organise. These interests, however, were never integral 
with the country’s pre-depression interest in production. 
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The rift between business and the Administration, with its 
bilateral bitterness, prevented that. The fact that emergence 
from the depression, though started by public assumption 
of responsibility for some measure of security, was com- 
pleted only by war orders has left a sense of dubiousness, 
not only about the past, but about the future. 

The fact of the war orders, however, has forced a business- 
and-government relationship in the course of which 
executives on both sides have discovered that their jobs are 
not interchangeable, that there are special skills associated 
with each. The fact of war orders, the spurt in production 
and most of all the spurt in invention, has also given business 
the confidence, and the economic base, on which to look 
ahead with some largeness of view. a 

Many businessmen are now recognising that if public 
action to arrest a slump-is taken very shortly after the slump 
begins, the proportion of publicly managed economic 
activity to the total economic activity of the country will be 
relatively small ; if such action is deferred until the wheels 
of private activity are practically ceased to go round, 
Government will be the dominant feature in the situation, 
and political cries for ham and eggs will be inevitable. In 
such a mood, business’s best means to prevent Government 
dominance appears to be prevention of the kind of situation 
in which it is inescapable: prevention through the provision 
of jobs under private auspices. 

In this connection business attitudes toward social security 
programmes are undergoing revision. The report on “The 
Domestic Economy” issued as a supplement to the 
December Fortune summarises this trend: 


We propose that the Government should underwrite per- 
manent prosperity: chat it be established Government 
policy, whether Republican or Democratic, to maintain 
reasonably full employment in the US ... 

The first and most important step is for the Government 
to see to it that priva:e industry, which produces the vast 
bulk of goods and services and ploys the vast bulk of 
the working population, has ev chance to operate at 
capacity and to invest as much of 4he nation’s savings as it 
can absorb. Hitherto the Government, in its economic policy, 
has tended to consider itself‘ an impartial umpire among 
individual Economic Men. | This rdle is obsolete.... 

The second way to implement a full-production policy is 
to increase individual security by direct means. These means 
are chiefly a greatly extended system of unemployment in- 
surance, old-age pensions, and other forms of social security. 
They include a grea; deal more Government responsibility 
for public health, housing, and nutrition, as well as more and 
better schools. .. . ; 

Fortunately such a social-security programme is also a de- 
finite aid to full employment. For it maintains consumer 
income, and hence effective demand. I: sets a certain mini- 
mum standard of purchasing power on which industry can 
count in measuring the overall size of its market. 


Under a system in which the fear of insecurity had been 
removed by such substantial measures as those here listed, 
an atmosphere favourable to risk and profit-taking in the 
large part of the economy not concerned with the provision 
of social services might foreseeably be regained. A society 
assured of a basic minimum might enthusiastically encour- 
age experiment in the application of the wealth of wartime 
Scientific discoveries of whose unannounced existence every 
One 1s aware. (The dream of a new car, looking like a plastic 
bubble, and with the engine withdrawn from its position 
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of substituting for a horse and placed in its proper location 
over the rear axle, has become so fascinating to a nation 
riding on thin rubber that Mr Sloan of General Motors has 
just felt moved to prick the bubble by announcement of the 
probable similarity, in the interest of quick reconversion, 
between the 1942 models and the models of the first post-war 
year.) 

Acceptance by both business and the people at large of a 
post-war economy defined as partly an economy of risk, 
initiative, and invention, spark-plugged by profit, and partly 
an economy of guaranteed minima, undergirded by public 
action, might dispel the underconfidence which currently 
causes many Americans to be troubled about their country’s 
mood. Business’s current feeling around for such a formula 
is reflected in the lead paragraphs of an article on “ Post-war 
Manpower and its Capacity to Produce” in the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s April Survey of Current Business : 


The desired goal for the domestic economy after the war 
might be described in several different ways. The business- 
man might well insist, for example, that it should be 
an economy of opportunity as well as of abundance; that 
it should provide for security, but in such a way as to 
strengthen incentives to individual initiative and expand 
opporiunities for business enterprise. Other desirable charac- 
teristics might be included. 

It is fundamental, however, that none of these things is 
possible unless productive jobs can be provided for the vast 
majority of those seeking employment; and, that in providing 
these jobs, che volume of production could go far above any 
pre-war level. 


American Notes 


Week of the Long Knives 


The long-awaited Congressional revolt on the home 
front has begun. In the House, growing disaffection on the 
part of the Southern Democrats led many of them to join 
with the Republicans in a series of slashing attacks on 
Administration Agencies, whose appropriations were up 
for passage. The Bureau of Economic Warfare scraped 
through with only 15 votes to spare, but the Office of Price 
Administration and the Office of War Information were less 
lucky. The National Resources Planning Board fared worst 
of all, receiving notice to wind up its affairs. In addition 
to cutting the ordinary appropriation for the OPA, a rider 
was attached in the House to the Independent Offices Bill 
specifically prohibiting the payment of subsidies to keep 
down the cost of living, a step which will probably block 
plans already well advanced for “rolling back” butter, 
meat, and coffee prices. In an even greater display of 
finality, the NRPB was allotted $50,000 to liquidate itself— 
all its records and files to be delivered to the Archives, 
in order to prevent any transfer of its functions to another 
agency. Yet another major operation was performed on 
the Office of War Information when the House, by a vote 
of 218 to 114, voted to eliminate funds for its entire 
domestic branch. The motion was put forward by Mr 
Starnes, of Alabama, who declared “ America needs no 
Goebbels or Gayda in Washington.” The vote to cut an 
already reduced appropriation nearly in half was carried 
by 160 Republicans, 55 Democrats, and 3 minor party 
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representatives. The boiling up of hostility against the 
OWI appears to have been touched off by several incidents. 
One was Mr Elmer Davis’s injudicious attack on the 
coverage of Washington news, and even more damaging 
still was Southern hostility to an OWI release on the 
negro question, Underlying these surface manifestations, 
however, is the bitter hatred of the President, the Adminis- 
tration, and what is sneeringly called “ New Dealitis.” It 
is, of course, hardly possible to run an American informa- 
tion service without reference to the President of the 
United States; but this, apparently, is what the critics 
would like. The nightmare vision of a vast Government 
agency busily turning out propaganda for a fourth térm 
has a firm grip on some less disciplined imaginations. Mr 
Davis has threatened to resign, and indeed it is difficult 
to see how the foreign branch of OWI could function 
without the domestic, which acts as a feeder and collector 
of information, It is possible that the Senate may modify 
some of this “legislation by hysteria,’ as the Herald 
Tribune has called it. There has been a substantial rallying 
of forces to defend both OWI and OPA. 


* * x 


Out Again, In Again 

The third coal stoppage in seven weeks is over. The 
United Mine Workers’ policy committee has ordered the 
miners to return to work until October 31, provided that 
the Government remains in control of the mines. There is 
no statement about any agreement reached between Mr 
Lewis and Mr Ickes other than the assurance that mini- 
mum wages and conditions already prevailing will con- 
tinue; but it is significant that Mr Lewis’s statement in- 
cluded a strong hint that the miners now expect the Govern- 
ment to treat them well. Mr Lewis appears to have attained 
at least two of his ends. He has succeeded in retaining 
Government control of the mines, and he has snubbed 
the War Labour Board with impressive finality. Last week 
the War Labour Board issued a directive rejecting the 
union’s demand for “ portal-to-portal ” pay and ordering an 
extension for two years of the wage provisions of the old 
contract, with a new clause outlawing strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war. This was only a majority decision, with the 
four labour members of the board opposed; but having 
issued the directive, the Board unanimously requested 
President Roosevelt to use all his powers to enforce it. While 
any wage adjustment which may be determined between Mr 
Lewis and Mr Ickes may, of course, be submitted to the 
Board, it looks as though the Board’s evocation of authority 
had been addressed to thin air. The settlement of the strike 
will, to some extent, reduce the pressure on the President to 
allow the anti-strike Bill to become law, although he still 
has an almost intolerably difficult decision to make. The 
Bill specifies conditions under which strikes might be per- 
mitted—the secret ballot and 30-day cooling-off period. 
This, actually, is widely regarded as a retreat from the 


general anti-strike pledge, to which the national leaders. 


were committed, for if local ballots are to be taken, evidently 
much of their authority will be transferred to less respon- 
sible local leaders. According to labour groups, on the other 
hand, the bill is so drawn that it might re-establish the old 
doctrine of conspiracy, and impose criminal penalties on 
quite innocent people who spoke at union meetings. 


+ * ; * 


Ceiling Plus 


Mr Prentiss Brown, the Price Administrator, did some 
plain speaking last week. He admitted frankly that prices 
have broken through the ceilings, and that a recent survey 
showed that food prices on the average were running 5 per 
cent above the ceilings. This condition, he said, was brought 
about by gaps in the controls: the failure to absorb surplus 
purchasing power; the inability to stabilise wages before 
October of this year; inadequate powers over farm prices; 
and inadequaje use of subsidies to absorb higher costs of 


production. The pressure on prices forced the Office of 


Price Administration continually to rewrite its regulations, 
“with growing complexity and unworkability.” This week 
has seen the closing of most meat packing and slaughtering 
establishments in Cincinnati, because the packers contend 
they are forced to sell at prices lower than those they pay. 
But it is not only the inability to hold down prices which 
continues to blacken the name of OPA, often quite unfairly. 
There have been severe shortages and muddles in the dis- 
tribution of rationed foods. The fact that coupons for meat 
and fats were interchangeable has made it almost impossible 
for the trade to estimate the'demand for each, with resulting 
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spoilage and waste. There are local shortages of 


; . m 
even potatoes, owing to transport difficulties and oy 


: : man- 
shortages. War production centres still appear to my 


on the basis of their pre-war populations. eee 
OPA’s techniques have been hes sy its hoe —_ 
are due to the sharing of its powers with other Governm ow 
agencies, principally the Department of Agriculture no 
its inadequate funds. Provision for Policing the » 
“ dollars-and-cents ” price ceilings appears to be patheticaln 
small. And the political atmosphere is tending “ J 
increase OPA’s powers and funds, but to do the ex ; 
opposite. The anti-subsidy drive is gaining ground. _ 
now a campaign on the part of the farm bloc and 
conservative press to deprive OPA entirely of its comer 
over food rationing and prices. There is an obvious Case fo 
centralisation of authority ; but that the interests of od 
community—apart from the farmers—would be served b 
transferring control from OPA seems unlikely. Meanwhile 
the mention of new rationing programmes “ in the mill” 
has let loose another buying spree, hastening the day of 
restrictions and making it certain that the ration—whe, 
it is established—will appear niggardly. Every day brings 
the whole technique of rationing and price: control into 
greater disrepute, and with them the prestige of 
Government. 


Riot in Detroit 


This week’s race riot in Detroit makes ugly reading, 
particularly as it follows so quickly on the heels of the 
disturbances in Los Angeles. Detroit is alive with rumours, 
and until there is a Federal investigation it will be im- 
possible to apportion the responsibility for the outbreak. 
According to some stories, the negroes were inflamed by 
stories of the murder of a negro woman and negro 
children. Another source finds the origin in a single tussle 
between a white man and a negro. Whatever the original 
incident, the results were appalling. At least twenty-five 
negroes and three whites are dead, hundreds are in 
hospital, hundreds more are in jail, houses in Paradise 
Valley, the negro quarter, were fired ; there .was sniping, 
looting and at least one scene of open warfare. Order was 
not restored without an extraordinary proclamation from 
President Roosevelt calling upon all persons engaged in 
“unlawful and insurrectionary” proceedings to disperse; 
the introduction of soldiers; and the imposition of modified 
martial law. War production has been disorganised 
by the very natural reluctance of negro workers to leave 
the protection of their homes. This is not the first indica- 
tion of the existence of racial tension in Detroit. There 
were riots last year over the presence of negroes in 2 
Government housing project. But it is alarming to find 
how quickly the violence usually associated only with race 
relations in the South has followed the migration of both 
negro and white workers to northern centres of war pro- 
duction. It is even more disquieting to see how well race 
rumours withstand transplanting. Among the wilder stories 
current in Detroit was one to the effect that negro rein- 
forcements were marching on the city from Chicago. This 
is of a piece with the rumours which have swept the 
Southern States from time to time, and Federal investigators 
will have the job of determining whether these wert 
deliberately put about, and, if so, whether by the Ku-Klux- 
Klan, enemy agents or some of the still existent Fascist- 
minded groups. It should not be imagined that this was a0 
entirely unprovoked attack. The negro press, particularly in 
Chicago and Detroit, has often been provocatfve and unwise 
in its leadership, particularly in view of the tension 10 4 
city with large foreign groups and difficult living condi- 
tions like Detroit. 


Shorter Notes 


Total Lend-Lease aid in May amounted to $790 millions 
compared with $783 millions in April. Figures for goods 
actually exported in May are not yet available, but April's 
exports reached the record figare of $839 millions, Pi 
sumably due to accumulation of goods transferred in earlier 
months for which shipping facilities were not then avail- 
able. Mr Stettinius pointed out that the exports 0 the 
USSR have now reached $2,123 millions, 26 per cent 
all Lend-Lease exports, despite the fact that she did 1° 
begin to receive aid until the latter part of 194I. 
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Canada’s 


Mutual Aid Plan 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


May 24th 


HE essential meaning of the Mutual Aid plan approved 
by the Canadian Parliament rests upon a distinction 
drawn between it and the United Kingdom Financing Act, 
1942, to which it serves as successor. The former Act, as Mr 
lisley stated, was a gift of money to the British Govern- 
ment, from which Canadian goods were bought. The 
Mutual Aid plan is a contribution of goods, specifically 
war supplies, in return for which Canada will require what- 
ever reciprocal arrangements are practical. The Canadian 
Act was modelled on the US, Lend-Lease legislation. 
A declaration of policy, found in the preamble of the 
Mutual Aid Act, said: 


It is essential to the defence and security of Canada and to 
the cause of world freedom that Canada should make the 
utmost contribution to the victory of the United Nations ; 
and it is necessary that the products of Canadian war industry 
be made available not only for use by Canadian forces, but 
also to other United Nations, in accordance with strategic 
needs, in such manner as to contribute most effectjyely to 
the winning of the war ; and it is expedient that the condi- 
tions upon which Canadian war supplies are made available 
to other United Nations should not be such as to burden 
post-war commerce or lead to the imposition of trade restric- 
tions or otherwise prejudice a just and enduring peace. 


The intent of the Canadian plan, therefore, is familiar 
already within the terms of reciprocity in war commerce 
based on Lend-Lease. A series of agreements will flow 
from it, and they may become, as President Roosevelt said 
of the US Lend-Lease agreements, “key instruments of 
national policy, the first of our concrete steps in the direc- 
tion of affirmative post-war reconstruction.” But a realistic 
appraisal of Canadian mutual aid policy does not, at present, 
lead to any conclusions of this kind. Mr Ilsley was 
emphatic on this point when questioned in Parliament. 
“To the specific question,” he said, “whether we are 
fitting this measure into the Lend-Lease Acts of other 
countries, I say no.” He declared that the legislation con- 
tained no power to enter into a trade treaty, as some critics 
suggested, behind the back of Parliament. The effect of 
reciprocal agreements entered into by Canada, in furnishing 
mutual aid to other United Nations, will be limited to the 
post-war usefulness of any supplies and equipment 
furnished. - 


The Mutual Aid plan is a logical development of earlier 
arrangements, notably the gift to Britain of $1,000 million 
in 1942, The extent to which Canadian goods received 
distribution, under that arrangement, to other nations within 
the sterling area, received considerable attention in debate. 
Speaking of Canadian goods provided, through Britain, to 
other British Dominions, India, the British colonial empire, 
certain Middle Eastern areas, and Russia, Mr Ilsley made 
two points: (1) that Canada now proposed to deal directly 
with these countries; and (2) that Canada felt that the 
Canadian source of this assistance should be clear to the 
countries receiving it. 

A difficulty in presenting a precise accounting to the 
Canadian Parliament of the billion dollar gift of 1942 arose 
over the fact that it represented only part of British imports 
of goods and services during the period. The gift period 
extended from April 1 to December 30, 1942, and in that 
ume sterling area payments in Canada amounted to 
$1,440 million, of which, therefore, Canada supplied 71 per 
cent of the funds required. In response to demands, Mr. 


fol ae an arbitrary allocation of this amount, as 


(Millions of Dollars) 


I.—Munitions of War 


SI sv owe dvauses cases cetnne cues 31 
Armoured vehicles and transport ............... 343 
Chemicals and explosives ...................... 32 
SE MII sine ond ve inals cw ctce oo cee’ 50 


Other, including naval and other vessels, instru- 


OF FINANCING 


I.—Commodity Exports 


(a) To United Kingdom :— 


823 


A.—PoRTION ATTRIBUTED ARBITRARILY TO CANADIAN GIFT 


PI ins we Veena wap die nc de nocd cdwe 54 
—— 689 
II.—Foodstuffs and Raw Materials 
PG Aube +09 cbnubeceuer ose beet hesesckea 87 
Bacon and pork products...................... 75 
Feta wks bee waiae cle. 6s vk intenwacten 28 
ahh ae ih 6 ible nicmdwbae 4e4d0-aadioda ane 20 
I ED oo oon vec enectscceveeneces 101 
— dll 
1,000 


(Of this total, supplies valued at $61 million were known to 
have been transferred to Russia, including tanks and 
armoured vehicles, $49 million; shells and ammunition, 
$3 million ; and base metals, $9 million; and mechanical 
transport valued at $71 million to Australia, New Zealand 
and other parts of the sterling area.) 


B.—PorTION ATTRIBUTED ARBITRARILY TO OTHER SOURCES 
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SII ooo ste 6 oy ol oe ee 60 
CRIN 2 ots ae tus g Swed 19 
NINN 3.50.» states sawed Sich oa 29 
RO ene co Siac ae Che gi lea a ox al ae 32 
— |] 
SE INNS so g's kc a hoe db a do wind amiem 
219 
IT.—Services, etc. 
chitin ld didiethah wabtla vhs dee aie viee s & ikke o% 70 
War services (incl. air training)................. 91 
Interest and dividends .....................0-. 9 
RN II os nc vos ve ccecetcceccuce 28 
III 5 ond Wo haw Sec w'e deb cvcesecae ll 
IE ha whlicaOcledebasatnecaoc¥aecet 12 
—-_ _ 221 
440 
STAPLES’ RECONSTRUCTION DIGESTS 
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This is the best accounting so far given in Canada of the 
billion dollar gift of 1942. It covered a period of nine 
months, now seen as a transition phase in which an 
abnormal deficit of Canadian dollars was incurred by the 
sterling area. It was a phase in which armed Forces in the 
_ sterling area were being equipped with Canadian arms. 
The organisation of 35 RCAF squadrons in Britain, pri- 
marily by drawing Canadian airmen from the RAF and 
placing them on the Canadian pay-roll, is one factor that 
will reduce future deficits. Canadian expenditures on other 
Canadian forces in the sterling area will undoubtedly 
increase steadily. But where any such deficit arises in future 
it will be taken care of under the Mutual Aid plan. 


Freed Tunisia 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Allied authorities in Tunisia and the French adminis- 
tration there are confronted with problems made familiar 
by experience in the other North African possessions of 
France. Economically, Tunisia, like Algeria, was dependent 
on normal trade relations with metropolitan France. The 
following table shows the main items of Tunisia’s agricul- 
tural and mineral output before the war: 
(In metric tons) 


Production Exports 
EE 480,000 68,400 
PE casxcipaeye 200,000 34,000 
Pi iennreheeeaes 28,500 11,800 
eee 50,000 18,800 
Wine (hectolitres).. 1,500,000 960,000 
CET ee 950,000 950,000 
Rock phosphates ... 1,800,000 1,900,000 


Thus, the main items in the export trade were phosphates, 
iron ore, wine, wheat and olive oil. The chief imports were 
engines and boilers, cotion goods, raw and refined sugar, 
motor-cars and cycles, and so on. Like the other French 
possessions, Tunisia, too, suffered under the one-way traffic 
imposed by Vichy. Its stocks of grain and wine were ex- 
ported in increased quantities, whereas the usuai imports 
of textiles, fuel and sugar fell off almost completely. The 
shortages of foodstuffs have been made even more acute 
by the prolonged fighting of recent months. The devastation 
due to hostilities has not yet been fully measured ; but a 
semi-official statement says that the railway network has 
not been excessively damaged; only two large rail con- 
structions have been put out of order. It has also been 
claimed at Algiers that the industrial establishments of the 
countfy will soon be able to resume work. It is estimated 
that only about 20 per cent of the industrial capacity has 
been destroyed through hostilities. Harbour installations 
have suffered the main damage. 

Tunisia’s economy has to cope with a labour shortage. 
The mobilisation orders, which were issued immediately 
after the liberation of Tunisia from the Axis, affect almost 
the whole French male population of military age. It is, 
however, hoped that the bottleneck will be overcome to 
some extent by using the labour of Axis prisoners of war 
on the spot. The French Army alone has taken 40,000 
German prisoners. It has been stated that they will be 
employed in labour camps under conditions identical with 
those imposed on the French prisoners of war in German 
camps. Their first job is to repair the damage done by 
the retreating Axis forces, to b 


uild roads and so on. The 
French farmers, however, are apparently anxious to get 


the prisoners transferred to work on the land to enable 
the farms to make good the arrears in this year’s work. 

Speedy relief has been necessary to help the population 
to recover from the recent shortages, Allied supplies of oil 
have been made available to farmers. Meat and milk have 
been distributed. In Tunis the daily bread ration has been 
increased from 250 to 500 grammes. It is, however, only 
natural that the food position will remain difficult for some 
tume to come, possibly until the new harvest and the 
vegetable resources of the Cap Bon area alleviate the 
shortages. The inflation of prices is another sore point. It 
is hoped that the extension of the North African currency 
regulations, together with the organisation and control of 
supplies, will help to restore conditions to normal. 

In the political field, Tunisia has many problems in 
common with the rest of French North Africa, but it has 


its own peculiar features as well. The Révolution National 
left a burdensome legacy. The Légion des Combattants pur 
the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire were Organised under the 
armistice regime into a fairly wide network. The SOL colla- 
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borated with the Axis and severely persecuted all those sys. 
pected of Gaullist and pro-Allied sympathies. The ] 45: 

des Combattants attempted to harness a section of the Arab 
nationalists to the policy of collaboration, and 15 

Moslems were enlisted in its ranks. At present, the ban on 
the Légion issued by General Giraud has been applied 1 
its Tunisian branches, and, immediately on the entry of 
Allied forces into Tunis and Bizerta, the Frenchmen who 
had previously been persecuted for their “disloyalty” 
spontaneously took revenge on the leaders of the SOL and 
their agents. A court martial under General Giraud 
authority passed death sentences on five leading French 
collaborationists, who had, however, escaped to France 
together with the former Resident-General, Admiral Esteya, 

Tunisia has for long been reputed to be the centre of 
the strongest Arab nationalist movement in the French 
Empire. The nationalist camp has been split into two 
factions, the old Destour—the conservative wing—and the 
new Destour in which leftish, radical and fascist tendencies 
were strangely intermingled. Some sections of the Arab 
nationalists allowed themselves to be used as tools of th: 
Axis. One of the Destour leaders, Habeeb Rukebah, wh 
had been imprisoned in Marseilles, was released by the 
Germans about the time of the Allied landing in Norh 
Africa. Together with a group of his supporters, he went 
from Marseilles to Rome, where he was ostentatiousy 
welcomed. From Rome he was reported to have retumed 
to Tunisia. Little has been heard about the activities o 
his group since then. But it is quite clear that the adminis. 
tration in Tunisia is now confronted with the delicate tak 
of sifting the various Arab elements, among whom there 
are many who have not been involved with the Axi, 
The deposition of the old Bey of Tunisia and the enthrone- 
ment of the new Bey, Sidi Al Amin Pasha, has been 2 
move in that direction. The deposed Bey was generally 
regarded as the real leader of the “old” wing of th 
Destour. The new Bey has kept aloof from politics, and 
has not been entangled in Axis activities. 

The Italian population is another complicated problem. 
The number of Italians is only slightly less than that of 
the French, amounting to about 95,000. Many Italians 
in Tunisia supported Fascism, but large sections of the 
local Italian population are definitely anti-Fascist. Some o! 
them left their country for political reasons, and most wert 
poor peasants from Sicily and Sardinia who migrated 
search of employment. Judged by the statements made 
far, the administration has taken a cautious line with regard 
to the Italian colony, avoiding any wholesale reprisals. Th 
Italians have been given an assurance that they will no 
be’ deported, although the Italians themselves, in their da\- 
dreams about the conquest of Tunisia, threatened all French 
nationals with deportation. Instead, the Italians have been 
warned that the next six months will be a period of te 
and trial. During that time the authorities will watch the: 
behaviour very closely, and all Italians who do not indulge 
in hostile political or other activities will be left unmolested. 

The reorganisation of the French administration is only 
just beginning. General Giraud has nominated Gener 
Maste as the Resident-General in place of Admiral Esteve. 
The general legislative measures taken in the rest o 
French North Africa are gradually coming into force © 
Tunisia. In official documents PEtat Francais has bee 
replaced by La République. The elected Assemblies 2* 


to be revived, and the ban on “secret organisations” é' 
been lifted. 


Blockaded China 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
B* ADED by the Japanese from the north, east: 


south and south-west, Free China’s supply problems 
have become exceedingly difficult. The only open land route 
to the outside world, the north-west highway to a“ 
Russia, leads to a country which is itself involved in 4 life 
and death struggle. Moreover, this highway, like the 2" 
services from India, has but a limited carrying cape 
and even under more favourable conditions could supp" 
only a small fraction of China’s requirements of essentis 
military and civilian goods. The fullest possible use of 1 
own resources has thus become more vital than ever ' 
Free China. Recently, a national production conferent® 
convened by.China’s National General Mobilisation Counc 
was held at Chungking to work out the details of 3 


programme for accelerating and extending the oat 
war production. The conference was attended by 270 4 
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gates, representing the Central and Provincial Governments 
as well as agriculture, mining and industry. The opening 
session was addressed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Minister of Finance, Dr H. H. Kung, who both 
stressed the urgency of the task before the conference. No 
fewer than 400 proposals have been submitted by the dele- 
gates for discussion, and many of them resulted in tangible 
recommendations. This conference was preceded last month 
by China’s first industrial reconstruction and planning 
conference, which met at Chungking for ten days and 
worked out a five-year plan for the readjustment of China’s 
industrial production. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Government has not awaited the 
outcome of the conferences to secure a speed-up in war 
production. As was pointed out in The Economist of 
October 17, 1942 (page 483), the industry of Free China 
can be divided into three groups—the heavy industries 
developed and controlled through the National Resources 
Commission ; the industrial co-operatives ; and the private 
factories. The: industries under the control of the National 
Resources Commission, which in the main comprise the 
mines, the metal refining industries, including iron and 
steel, and the electrical power plants, have for some years 
been primarily directed by war needs. Their output has 
been consistently expanded and improved, and is conducted 
on modern lines. In the co-operatives and private factories, 
mobilisation for war has so far been less advanced, although 
most of them are supplying a large part of their output to 
the armies and fo. essential civilian needs. Great variations 
in the size of these factories and in their equipment have 
rendered full mobilisation difficult ; but the growing supply 
difficulties after the closing of the Burma Road have recently 
forced the Government to adapt every industrial plant and 
workshop in the country to war and essential civilian 
production. 

This task is being carried out by the Industry and Mining 
Adjustment Commissicn of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The encouragement of private enterprise continues 
to be a basic principle of China’s industrial policy, but the 
war has necessarily led te increased Government interference 
with private management. This is felt in four ways. First, 
small industrial units are, wherever possible, amalgamated 
into larger units. Secondly, production is more strictly 
controlled to assure that materials, machines and labour are 
not wasted on the manufacture of unessential products. 
Thirdly, an attempt is made to improve the standard of the 
work and the equipment of the factories, and to adjust the 
location of the factories to the supply of materials, labour 
and transport. 

In the industrial co-operative movement, the progress so 
far achieved in these directions appears to be greater than 
in the private factories, as the Central Co-operative has for 
vears done useful work in industrial and administrative 
research as well as in the training of labour. For the private 
factories, a central organisation did not exist, but, as a direct 
result of last month’s reconstruction and planning con- 
ference, a Chinese Industrial Federation was recently formed 
to extend private planning and research in industry. 

_As a result of the work of the National Resources Commis- 
sion in improving the quantity and quality of raw materials, 
a great part of the requirements of the factories is being 
met. Only supplies of high-grade steel and liquid fuels are 
very difficult. Supplies of machinery are still a big problem, 
although the Natural Resources Commission and some co- 
operative and private works are to-day producing a surpris- 
ingly large variety of machines and machine tools. The most 
serious handicap in China’s war production, however, is the 
shortage of skilled labour. To-day, the number of fully 
trained technicians and engineers in Free China is fewer 
than 15,000, while semi-skilled workers, of whom only a 
small percentage could act as foremen, number fewer than 
200,000. The Government and the industrial co-operatives 
are devoting much energy to the training of labour, but 
this process is necessarily difficult and slow. In order to 
assure the maximum employment of the labour force, there- 
fore, the Central Government recently issued an essential 
work order, under which all workers employed in factories 
and mines, whether public or private, must register with 
their respective authorities. Workers are not allowed to leave 
their place of employment without the permission of the 
authorities, while employers cannot dismiss workers unless 
they violate the Government’s employment regulations. 

Though this new order is likely to reduce the labour 
turnover in China’s industries and the unnecessary waste of 
man hours, it cannot increase the supply of skilled labour, 
which is essential if a fuller use of China’s vast natural 
resources is to be made. 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 
O 





It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — 
or rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn 
for its heat, but a source of numerous valuable sub- 
stances that will be the basis of Britain’s post-war 
prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every 
ounce of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in 
the gas works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of 
coke, 1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 
2,500 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of 
toluene. And the Gas Industry carbonises over 18 
million tons of coal annually. 


These valuable by-products of gas-making in turn 
yield over 2,000 chemical substances of tremendous 
value. Among them are explosives ; drugs such as 
M & B 693, novocaine, acriflavine and aspirin; 
sulphuric acid for electric batteries ; food flavourings ; 
baking powder and saccharine; camouflage paints; 
agricultural fertilisers; aviation spirit; and the 
chemicals from which plastics are made for use in a 
hundred and one ways from the ubiquitous ashtray to 
the essential fittings of our fighter aeroplanes. 


The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, plays an 
important part in the national economy. 
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Coal Production 


URING the nine months that have passed since coal 

was last debated in Parliament, output has steadily 
declined and is now well below the national target figure 
of 4,161,800 tons a week. In Wednesday’s debate, many 
reasons were advanced for the present state of affairs, all 
of which contained some truth, but not the whole truth. 
The situation is one of peculiar complexity in an industry 
about which the Samuel Commission wrote in 1925 that 
“the only generalisation that is safe, is that no generalisa- 
tion is possible.” No single factor can be held responsible, 
and no uniform solution can be applied to the industry 
as a whole. 

In its White Paper last June, the Government stated 
that output would be increased by (a) enlarging the man- 
power and (b) raising the output per man employed. 
Various steps have been taken to deal with the decline in 
manpower, which is the root of the trouble. The foolish 
policy pursued after Dunkirk of allowing large numbers 
of men to leave the industry has been reversed, and in the 
last two years about 58,000 men have returned from other 
industries and the Forces’; last year’s wastage of 25,000 has 
been reduced to 19,600 and, if optants are included, to 
17,000. 

But in the words of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure (8th report, May, 1943): “The country faces 
the certainty that by the end of this year the number of 
men engaged in the industry will be smaller than at the 
present time.” Moreover, the quality of the labour has 
not been maintained and the proportion of productive to 
surface workers has remained too low. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the question of attracting young 
workers to mining, but the plain truth is that colliers 
are reluctant to send their sons to the pits, to what they 
are coming to regard as a 2oth-century form of slavery. 
The eminently constructive proposals of the Forster Com- 
mittee on the training and advancement of juveniles bear 
on the long-term, rather than on the immediate, problem 
though their latest recommendation for a national minimum 
wage rate for juveniles might have a directly beneficial 
effect on recruitment. The net result is a steadily ageing 
labour force. Out of a total of 708,000 miners, over a fifth 
are over 50. This fact has undoubtedly contributed towards 
the present dilemma, though it is hardly enough by itself 
to account for the decline in output during the past year. 

The second part of the Government’s scheme was to 
raise output by increasing the efficiency of the industry. 
Productivity has slightly risen; output per man shift is 
1.045 tons as against 1.036 tons last year. The Govern- 
ment’s policy included the concentration of available men 
and machinery on the more productive pits and the exten- 
sion of mechanisation. But little has been heard about the 
results of concentration, regarded by the Government a 
year ago as “the most direct means of securing an early 
increase ” in output. Such a programme obviously takes 
time to put into Operation and goes against the natural 
inclinations of both owners and miners in this highly 
individualistic and conservative industry; but it should 
have been bearing fruit by now. Transfers from one area 
to another raise acute housing and transport difficulties, 
but concentration within a district or pit presents Somer 
obstacles. Progress in concentration largely depends upon 
the geographical and social conditions in a particular area 
but also upon the energy and forcefulness of the Regional 
Controller. The Minister announced that 50 schemes have 
been put into operation and over 40 pits concentrated 
internally, but it is impossible to regard this rate of progress 
as tees tte 

ere has been regrettably little evi 
extension of mechanisation, Deliveries ee oa 
Slow and the long-awaited American power loaders are not 
expected to be generally in operation before the autumn In 
Britain as a whole, coal-getting is far less mechanised than 
in — coal-producing countries (55 per cent as compared 
with about 98 per cent in the Ruhr and Belgium and 80 


per cent in the United States), though there 
variations between individual coal fields. In North rw ag 
shire the proportion of coal mechanically cut and conveved 
was 92 per cent and 9I per cent respectively in 1938, as 
against 26 per cent and 45 per cent in South Wales, While 
it is true that some pits do not lend themselves to mech. 
anical cutting and conveying there is clearly room fo; 
increased mechanisation in the backward districts. 

The Select Committee reached the conclusion that 3 
reduction in voluntary absenteeism was the most fruitful 
line of approach. The rate of voluntary absenteeism js 
high at week-ends and after holidays, when it may 
amount to 30 or 40 per cent, and if all miners worked their 
full time on Mondays production might be appreciably 
increased. Major Lloyd George has repeatedly claimed that 
absenteeism is no higher in coal mining than in other 
industries, but comparisons are difficult, owing to the 
absence of comparable records. In the debate he stated that 
out of a rate of absenteeism of 11 per cent, only 4) was 
avoidable, but its elimination would still yield another 
4,000,000 tons a year. The worst offenders in the mines 
are among the young men in the 18-25 age group, which 
includes many coal-getters, and they are also the worst in 
the matter of indiscipline. This minority is in danger of 
bringing the whole of the mining labour force into dis- 
repute, and speedier and more direct measures to deal with 
offenders are obviously necessary. In some areas, arrange- 
ments are being made (after agreement with the union) for 
the Regional Investigation Officer, with an assessor from 
each side, to impose a fine of £1 on the spot, the money to 
be refunded if the offender makes good. It is too early to 
judge the results of this procedure, but it seems fair. 

Last June, the pit production committees were relieved 
of all responsibility for dealing with absenteeism and in- 
structed to concentrate on production matters proper. It 
is not easy to estimate the positive effects of the com- 
mittees, as they are now constituted. Where they function 
smoothly and co-operation is good, they have undoubtedly 
been beneficial, and Major Lloyd George stressed the 
relationship between good output and good committees. In 
good committees, output figures, the supplies and man- 
power positions are freely and frankly discussed week by 
week, and many have started production bulletins and 
notice boards; the men’s suggestions for improving pro- 
duction are welcomed, and arrangements made for regular 
meetings between different groups of workers, the com- 
mittee, and the colliery officials. But in many committees 
there is a lack of contact between the men’s repre- 
sentatives and the productive workers, and the former, if 
they do their job properly, tend to be regarded as “ bosses’ 
men,” ‘while less far-seeing managements resent the intru- 
sion of the miners into their province. The adoption of a 
pit bonus scheme, in place of the present district scheme, 
would probably facilitate the work of the committees and 
provide greater incentive for production. There are many 
specific grievances among the men, which the committee 
may or may not discuss, the most prevalent complaint being 
lack of food. Miners are entitled to extra cheese, and some 
can supplement their rations at the colliery canteen—full 
meals service will soon cover 61 per cent of the collieries. 
Unfortunately, only about a third of the men use the can- 
teens, partly due to conservatism, partly to domestic and 
transport difficulties, and, in some places, to the absence of 
a pithead bath, since the miners do not want to go straight 
to a meal when they come off duty. The validity of the 
miners’ case for adequate nourishment will not be disputed, 
and there is a strong case for extending and popularising 
canteens and for increasing the degree of differential ration- 
ing. Other grievances, which are more or less common to 
all industrial workers—such as income-tax, workmen’s com- 
pensation, clothing rations, fire-watching and general 
fatigue—seem to be more pronounced among miners. 

It is difficult to secure the necessary conditions for ©0- 
operation, which is essential not only for the working of Pt 
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committees but for the improvement of production 
generally. The history of the industry during the past 25 
years has left an indelible impression. Miners feel that they 
are being asked for “blood, toil, tears and sweat” today, 
in their difficult and dangerous occupation, whereas 
yesterday they were the “forgotten men ” of industry. The 
establishment of a national minimum wage and _ national 
wages and conciliation machinery is perhaps the greatest 
advance yet achieved in the history of the industry and the 
most hopeful for the future. On the management side, there 
is criticism that the Essential Work Order has relaxed 
authority and discipline, and many managements resent the 
imposition of wartime control. Both managements and 
miners are uncertain and worried about the future outlook 
for the industry. 

Not very far in the background lies the great issue of 
nationalisation. In a context, not of the immediate needs 
of wartime, but of the larger future, the case for some 
drastic and thorough reorganisation of the industry, under 
the initiative of the state and probably with public owner- 
ship, is overwhelming. It is 24 years since Lord Sankey 
recommended that “the principle of state ownership of the 
coal mines be accepted,” and there is every indication that 
this view would now command the support of a large 
majority of the country. The owners were given their 
opportunity after 1930 to improve efficiency through volun- 
tary amalgamation, but the results were most inadequate. 
As a post-war policy, some form of socialisation ought 
certainly to be insisted upon. 

The more urgent question is whether immediate 
nationalisation would help or hinder the expansion of output 
in the next few months. The miners’ case is that nationalisa- 
tion would have an immediate psychological effect on their 
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willingness to work—a contention that can be neither 
proved nor disproved, but will leave most observers some- 
what sceptical. Reorganisation to increase efficiency would 
be fully possible in a nationalised industry ; but it would 
take time. The Government’s case a year ago was that the 
disturbance would reduce output and that there were better 
ways of securing an increase. The disproof by events of 
the second half of this contention naturally casts doubts 
on the truth of the first half. The present system is neither 
fish nor flesh, but merely a good red herring. It is opera- 
tional control without financial control, responsibility 
without ownership, negative control without positive 
initiative. It is a compromise and, like all compromises, 
depends upon the willingness of all parties to work it. Even 
the very limited exercise of their wartime powers by the 
Government in taking over one colliery and appointing a 
controller in another evoked a great deal of protest. The 
Government, in order not to endanger national unity 
or to precipitate a crisis, will continue to compromise, 
although dual control cannot be justified from the stand- 
point of efficiency. Within the framework of the compromise 
and the White Paper, there are measures than can be taken 
—the pursuit of efficiency at all levels, irrespective of 
sectional interests ; the investigation and remedy of the 
miners’ legitimate grievances; speedier action against 
absentees ; the strengthening of production committees ; 
the transfer of the bonus system from a district to a pit 
basis. More and more, the onus of proof lies on those who 
believe that these measures will achieve the object. With 
every month that passes, the question becomes more fully 
one of asking why the permanent, thoroughgoing reform of 
the industry, which will certainly be necessary after the 
war, should not be undertaken now. 


Finance and Banking 3 


Special Assistance 


The approach of the turn of June has been unmistake- 
ably apparent in the money market. The banks have been 
rather diffident buyers of bills, and as the discount market 
obtained a bumper 42 per cent allotment at last week’s 
tender for Treasury bills, the task of taking up the new 
bills presented some difficulty in the early part of the week. 
As a result, special assistance had to be sought from the 
official brokers to whom the market sold fair lines of July 
bills. One of the factors making for the banks’ unwillingness 
to buy bills has been the size of their Treasury deposit 
receipt payments, namely, £70 million against nominal 
maturities of £65 million and effective maturities at least 
£5,000,000 below this figure. Next week the market will 
again be taking up its quota of a £90 million offer of 
Treasury bills. In the normal course it would concentrate 
its applications on bills payable in July while taking the bulk 
of the week’s maturities in June. This method of shifting 
the burden of the half-yearly window-dressing to the 
Shoulders of the Treasury cannot be operated with the old 
deliberation and completeness, for the discount market is 
now expected to spread its applications for bills with some 
approach to evenness over the whole week. The fact that 
the market may be paying for some bills in the final days 
of June and that the banks will probably be abstaining from 
bill purchases may again lead to some special assistance to 
the market over the turn of the half-year. The concerted 
window-dressing which will be taking place at the close of 
the month will lead to an exceptionally large turnover of 
funds, as bankers’ deposits are shown by the latest Bank 
returns to have fallen by £8,758,000 over the week to the 
moderate total of £148,910,000. A reduction of £9,618,000 
in Government securities is the principal causal factor. On 
the evidence of the Bank return the turn of the half-year 
promises to be difficult. 


x *x * 


Bank of England Issue Profits 


In reply to a question in Parliament, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer this week gave precise details of the agree- 
ment between the Bank of England and the Treasury 
governing the allocation of the profits of the Issue Depart- 
ment. The income received .on the securities held in the 
Issue Department, including adjustments of interest or 


discount, are first credited to the note issue income account 
kept at the Bank of England. The following items are then 
debited to this account: (@) the current expenses of the 
Issue Department ; (b) in the case of stocks standing above 
their redemption value, a proportionate writing down on 
each dividend day of this excess book value ; (c) the value 
of old notes presented after having been written off ; (d) 
the composition paid by the Bank of England under the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 and the Bankers’ Composition 
Act of 1856 to other bankers in consideration of the dis- 
continuance of the issue of notes by these bankers. The 
only item which needs explanation in the above list is (c). 
Under the existing legislation the Issue Department is 
entitled to write off bank notes of £5 and over if they have 
been in circulation for 40 years without returning to the 
Bank and after 20 years for notes of £1 and ros. The amount 
of notes thus written off and credited yearly to the note 
issue income account is small and probably does not exceed 
£15,000. If any notes thus written off reappear after their 
long period of circulation, they are duly honoured and the 
amount must be debited to the account. A working balance 
is maintained in the account and the remainder is paid 
monthly to the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
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More Capital for the Discount Market 


The process of consolidation in the London discount 
market is gathering momentum. News was given this week 
of an important increase in the capital of Smith St. Aubyn 
and Company, which raises the resources of the firm from 
£415,000 to £820,000. Of this new capital, £300,000 takes 
the form of 5 per cent cumulative redeemable preference 
shares, which are being placed privately with Hambros 
Bank and Morgan Grenfell and Company. The balance of 
£105,000 is being put up by the present proprietors in 
subscribing for 15,000 additional ordinary shares of £1. 
This raises the ordinary capital from £30,000 to £45,000 
and the premium goes to create a capital reserve of £90,000. 
The terms on which the additional ordinary capital is being 
subscribed provide an interesting indication of the current 
value of the equity in this firm. The main interest in the 
transaction is, however, provided by the appearance of two 
acceptance banks and issuing houses as buyers of the newly- 
created preference shares. It does not follow that the two 
banks are putting the whole of these shares in their own 
investment portfolios, but it is probable that a certain 
permanent interest in the firm of Smith St. Aubyn will 
be maintained by them. This is clearly a case in which 
the operation represents no more than the investment by 
these two banks of temporarily redundant resources in what 
appears to them to be a safe 5 per cent investment. The 
shares subscribed by them are preference shares and the 
operation involves neither immediate nor potential change 
in the control of the business. 


* 


There is an element of paradox in this transaction, since 


‘the search for domestic investments by merchant banks, 


of which this particular operation is one of many recent 
illustrations, arises to some extent from the dearth of 
acceptance business, which in its turn must react adversely 
on the volume of discountable paper. Any contraction in 
the volume of commercial paper has, however, been 
swamped by the increase in Government paper—bills and 
bonds—handled by the discount market. It is to keep pace 
with that expansion and to provide the required safety 
margin for the larger proportionate holding of bonds by 
the market, that this strengthening of the capital structure 
both of the market as a whole and of its individual units 
is needed. There is widespread satisfaction in the City that 
this process should, to an increasing extent, be taking the 
form of an influx of fresh capital into existing firms. The 
trend in preceding years had been towards integration by 
amalgamation, which had more than halved the number of 
firms in the market over the past decade. If this tendency 
had been maintained, the discount market would have 
reached the desired degree of consolidation, but at the price 
of ceasing to be a true market and of losing the personal 
element which has always been part of its strength. 
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French Currency Plan 


The series of bilateral currency talks between repr 
sentatives of the US Treasury and of the varioys Allie, 
nations which have been proceeding in Washington for 
the past two months culminated in a round-table confer. 
ence last week, at which a more general, though still whol}, 
inconclusive, discussion of the problem of post-war “ 
changes took place. Most of the discussions have been 
focused on the American and British currency plans, ang 
reports from Washington suggest that, while most of the 
delegates from the smaller nations express the greates: 
admiration for the Keynes approach to the problem, the, 
cannot altogether free themselves from the argument thy: 
it is on the Morgenthau side that their bread wil] be 
buttered. These two plans, however, have not occupied 
the whole of the stage. The leading French representative; 
M. André Istel and M. Hervé Alphand, produced a schem, 
on their own personal initiative which differs from the 
British and American plans in its technical approach and 
in the matter of timing rather than in fundamental Objec- 
tives. The French plan is less ambitious than the Keyne; 
and Morgenthau schemes. It suggests that to make the 
scheme all-embracing from the start is to invite un. 
necessary difficulty. It would begin with an exchange 
agreement between the great nations based on the lines of 
the Reynaud-Simon agreement of the first 10 months of 
war, and would let the smaller nations attach themselves 
gradually to the nucleus of exchange stability thus created. 
It also places more specific stress on the fundamental 
problems of international trade and investment, and sug- 
gests that closer attention to these basic questions will pay 
greater dividends in terms of prospects of exchange 
stability than any blue-print for clearing unions, however 
ingenious or meticulous. The Reynaud-Simon agreement 
was that by which France and Great Britain undertook to 
maintain exchange stability and to accumulate whatever 
amounts of the other’s currency might be required by the 
course of their mutual payments during the war, leaving 
the settlement of the balance to be made after the end of 
hostilities. It was an effective wartime arrangement; but 
it should be noted that it provided no machinery whatso- 
ever for maintaining the initial equilibrium between the 
French and British cost-and-price structures expressed in 
the fixed exchange rate of 176% francs to the £. The agree- 
ment can hardly serve as a peacetime model for maintain- 
ing exchange stability. Its probable behaviour under peace 
conditions was indicated by the experience of the Tri- 
partite agreement. This provided in theory for an agreed 
machinery by which exchange adjustments were to be made 
after full consultation with the other parties. In fact, al! 
major changes in exchange rates during the Tripartite 
regime were of a unilateral character and took few people 
more by surprise than the Treasury officials and central 
bankers of the other participating countries. 


Investment 


Markets Still Idle 
Another week during which there has been talk of a 


-growing firmness of tone, with occasional bursts of enquiry 


from the investor, leaves the principal indices of stock 
market values unchanged and the number of bargains 
received scarcely above the lowest for recent months. The 


record is now just over a year old and it is possible to give 


a straight comparison for the first time since the new 
system was adopted. The market is certainly more im- 
pressed by the dearth of trade than it was a year ago, but 
the total of bargains received is some 44 per cent. higher 
than it was then. There is a partial explanation of this in 
the fact that bargains in gilt-edged are slightly less 
numerous this year than last, while some of the more 
speculative items, such as South African mines, account 
for a substantial part of the increase in total. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the average size of the bargain in the 
Funds is much larger than in any other section of the 
market. The revival in business in this section during the 
past week has been comparatively modest, but it has raised 
some prices a full } point and removed some maladjust- 
ments. On the assumption, still generally adopted, that 
securities carrying interest at 3 per cent or less will run 
for their full life, while‘ others will be converted at the 
first opportunity, it is now once more impossible to obtain 


as much as 1} per cent, with profit or loss on redempuon, 
after paying tax without taking a stock with over twenty 
years to run. The best yield obtainable is some £1 115. 34. 
on Funding 2} per cent. 1956-61. The next highest is 
£1 tos. 5d. on the old series of the present “tap ” issue 
of 3 per cent Savings bonds 1960-70. There are always 
some people who are prepared to sacrifice true yield to 4 
higher current income and the explanation of the relatively 
high yield to redemption on the former is that its flat 
yield is the lowest in the list of long dated stocks. It is 
interesting to note that 3} per cent. War loan gives 3 
return to redemption in 1961 of only £1 8s. rod. As this 
1s now regarded as definitely repayable at that date, there 
are Only some £700 millions of “irredeemables,” namely 
Old Consols and 2} per cent. Locals. 


* * * 
Cable and Wireless Investments 


The report of Cable and Wireless (Holding) for last 
year appears without the usual comments of Lord Pender, 
presumably because of the paper rationing. Income from 
the three old cable companies remains unchanged, while 
there is a fall of some £6,500 in receipts from outside invest- 
ments more than offset by a rise of £9,580 in dividends 
from Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph. This is a result of 
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purchases of an additional 12,637 £1 preference shares and 
some £124,200 of ordinary capital at average prices of about 
73s. 9d. and 63s. odd, respectively. The preference carry a 

per cent cumulative dividend with participation and the 


payment on the ordinary has in recent years been 7 per 
cent, The consolidated balance sheet of the group shows 
modest falls in fixed assets and trade investments, pre- 
sumably due to depreciation. Investments in securities 
quoted in London and New York have a balance sheet 
yaluation £1,914,347 higher than a year before, at £18 
millions odd, and the market value of these at the end of 
jast year showed a depreciation, against book valuation, of 
only § per cent, compared with I1 per cent in the previous 
year and 19 per cent at the end of 1940. These are the 
counterpart of the pre-amalgamation holdings of the old 
cable companies, and it is to be noted that they are not 
regarded as liquid assets. Of the latter, the deposit with the 
Inland Revenue shows a rise of £2,850,000 and stocks one 
of over £1,020,000. Despite a rise of over £4,000,000 in the 
total figure to £14,434,469, it falls short of current liabilities 
by £1,323,043 against a surplus of £1,897,436, owing to the 
fact that EPT liability is included among creditors for the 
first time. Taking in investments at market, not balance 
sheet, value, the surplus of liquid assets over current 
liabilities is still down, from £16,310,616 to £15,835,791. 
It is extremely difficult to say what sums may be required 
for post-war reconstruction, but it is reasonably certain that 
some funds which have been locked up for a substantial 
period will be re-invested in the business. 


* * *® 


Barrow Haematite Assets 


The accounts of Barrow Haematite Steel for 1942 give 
some of ‘the information which should have been avail- 
able before the offer of the Ministry of Supply was 
accepted. Fixed assets had increased from £897,216 to 
£965,219, of which £304,910 were sold to the Ministry of 
Supply, leaving, after depreciation of £30,000, £630,308. 
The remainder of the purchase price was for liquid assets, 
and a pro forma statement shows the results of the trans- 
action. The effect of the transaction is greatly to 








Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1941 1942 
Actual Pro forma 
| | £ { £ 
oS eee 707,250 707,250 707,250 
ER GUIIEE & kos cooedwencss 242,415 235,592 Nil 
Bank loans, and other current 
SS iar are 783,622 687,312 281,728 
General reserve............. 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Profit and loss balance ...... 28,424 143,491 143,491 
rae 2,061,711 2,073,645 1,432,469 
Fixed assets and investments 962,019 696,008 695,049 
Stock-in-trade...........e<. 414,610 67,745 67,745 
PEERS SE air ae 666,892 639,206 638,989 
SE TRS A eer 18,190 30,684 30,684 
Due by Ministry of Supply... Nil 640,000 Nil 


* Including tax reserve in all years. Creditors and tax 
reserve only in pro forma. 





strengthen the liquid position of the concern. Not only 
are net liquid assets up from £316,070 to £438,009, but 
gross liquid assets are 260 per cent of current liabilities 
against 140 per cent at the end of 1941. A further piece 
of information, largely responsible for the sharp rise in 
the quotation for the £1 shares, is the statement that works 
and plant, standing in the pro forma balance sheet at 
£630,308, are valued for war damage insurance purposes 
at £1,413,023. The 1942 profit was £160,700 against only 
60,315; both are subject to outstanding claims, but the 
more recent figure has the assistance of £45,883 credited 
from 1941. It is thus far from clear what the true earnings 
of either period were and the sale makes it even more 
difficult to assess future profits. The market was clearly 
very well satisfied with the showing, for the price was 
raised 2s. 3d. to 16s. 6d., at which the yield on the 5 per cent 
dividend is £6 1s. 3d. per cent. The repayment of the 
debentures and bank loan will benefit the equity consider- 
ably. The yield on the shares is appreciably above the 
average of The Actuaries’ Investment Index for the iron 
and steel group, but it is clear that the prospects of the 
concern are considered to have been improved by the sale. 
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San Paulo Disappointment 


By reason of possessing a short main line, carrying a 
very heavy concentration of traffic, the San Paulo (Brazilian) 
Railway has always occupied a privileged position. While 
the fortunes of the Argentine concerns were going from 
bad to worse, San Paulo only once failed to earn 2 per 
cent tax free on its ordinary capital during the six years 
1936-41, while the average payment for that period was 
2} per cent. Last year, however, the combined effects of 
rising fuel costs, growing taxation and higher wages brought 
the company to a position in which only half the preter- 
ence dividend was covered by current earnings. The final 
preference payment and 2 per cent tax free on the ordinary 
are met by drafts of £60,000 on the reserve and of some 
£22,000 on the carry forward. Nor is this all, for it has been 
thought desirable to transfer £225,000 from reserve to pro- 
vide against the contingency that certain tax cases, now 
subject to appeal, will go against the company. A number 
of recent decisions have already rendered the company 
liable to taxes from which it was previously exempt. Affer 
the drafts mentioned, the general reserve and carry forward 
still exceed £1,357,000. The report shows a negligible in- 
crease in traffic on the main line section, with a Io point 
rise in the expense ratio to 84.81 per cent, while the 
Bragantina section secured a considerable increase in traffic 
with a correspondingly heavy rise in the loss ratio. There 
is nothing in the report to indicate that these developments 
are of a transitory character, although the company has since 
the report secured some relief by permission to increase 
charges and can, in common with other lines in the less 
developed countries, presumably, rely on some fall in fuel 
prices after the war. The ordinary stock fell several points 
on the report to 60, but has since recovered to 65, at which 
it yields some £6 7s. zross. 


Company Notes 


Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries 


Net profits of Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries for 
the year to March 31st last show a small rise from £421,445 
to £463,712. There is an increase in depreciation from 
£179,939 to £186,546, but war damage requires some £13,000 
less, so that there is a rise in the equity surplus from 
£172,307 to £221,077, representing 8.5 against 6.7 per cent 
Ordinary stock receives I per cent more, making § per cent, 
the highest dividend since the 1937 merger. Of the surplus, 
the transfer to general reserve is raised from £50,000 to 
£70,000, and the remainder goes to increase the carry- 
forward from £121,588 to £143,182. There is nothing in 
the accounts that sheds light on the improvement in net 
income. The balance sheet shows modest reductions in 
debtors and creditors, so that there is a possibility that 
turnover declined. There is, however, a rise in net loans to 
subsidiaries from £493,323 to £572,524. Most probably, the 
higher income is due to reduction in costs. It is not likely 
that output was increased. The drop in stocks from £776,295 
to £643,471, while partly due to inability to replace certain 
items—in particular steel—is, according to the chairman, 
Mr William Humble, mainly due to the sale of wooden pit 
props of sizes not now used by the concern. Mr Humble 
also announces the registration of Doncaster Coke and 
By-Products, a company controlled jointly with Staveley 
Coal and Iron. Capital additions last year amounted to only 
£141,838 against £208,412. The post-war prospects of the 
group. appear favourable, but at the ex dividend price of 
14s. 6d., the £1 ordinary shares yield £6 17s. 8d. 


* * * 


Griffiths-Hughes Investments 


The full accounts of the holding company, Griffiths 
Hughes Proprietaries, show receipts of £76,672 for the year 
to March 31st last, exactly the same as for the previous 
year. Thus, the 6 per cent ordinary payment is again under- 
earned by o.1 per cent and the rise in the carry-forward from 
£6,131 to £7,986 is due solely to the inclusion of £2,259 
against £2,002 income tax recovered. The operating com- 
pany, E. Griffiths Hughes, actually shows a decline in income 
from £232,414 to £222,915. Liability for income tax is 
reduced from £132,000 to £122,500, and the 44 per cent 
tax-free dividend which is paid to the holding company is 
covered by tax-free earnings of 57.1 against 57.2 per cent. 
The carry-forward is again substantially increased from 
£25,623 to £48,273. In each of the last two years, the income 
of the subsidiary company has been higher than in any 
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year since 1936-37. The most substantial grounds for expect- 
ing a further rise in profits is the news conveyed by the 
chairman, Mr Harry Marland, that further interests were 
acquired last year and are now being developed. The 
acquisition is reflected in the expansion of net loans to 
subsidiaries in the balance sheet of the operating company 
from £13,196 to £40,184. The acquisition seems to mark 
the entry of the group into a rather different field, and new, 
first-class research laboratories have been set up entirely 
independent of the existing establishments. Stocks are also 
higher and there is a caal rise in net liquid assets from 
£374,043 to £375,798. It is probable that the limits of the 
group’s ultimate expansion have still not been reached. The 
chairman states that the difficulty of securing shipping for 
exports has in part been met by the production of over- 
seas factories. The £1 shares of Griffiths Hughes Pro- 
prietaries, at 19s. 43d. ex dividend, yield £6 3s. 10d. per 
cent, a level which implies considerable market caution in 
assessing post-war prospects. 


* * x 


Selection Trust Accounts 


The accounts of Selection Trust, the important finance 
company with substantial interests in Rhodesian copper 
and in the American Metal Company, show a rise in 
income from £249,869 to £268,271 for the year to March 31 
last. The majority of charges against profits are reduced, 
but there is a rise in tax liability from £44,500 to £70,300. 
Thus, equity earnings are rather lower at £151,788 against 
£153,488, representing 12.9 against 13.3 per cent. Despite 
this, the directors announce an increased distribution of 83 
per cent less tax at 8s. 34d. against 7} per cent less tax at 
8s. 6d. The surplus goes as to £28,479 to write off debenture 
conversion expenses, as to £20,000, against £40,000, to ex- 
ploration reserve, and the remainder to raise the carry 
forward from £136,165 to £136,456. The outlook for the 
coming year is good, since the current accounts reflect the 
reduced dividends distributed in 1940-41 by Rhodesian 
Selection Trust for which the absence of any Mufulira 
payment was mainly responsible. The resumption of 
dividends will be reflected in the accounts of the current 
period. The rise in income of Selection Trust in 1942-43 
is stated to be due mainly to an increased payment from 
Consolidated African Selection Trust. There is no change 
in the distribution of The American Metal Company. 
Further grounds for expecting a higher surplus in the cur- 
rent period is that last year £419,220 of 5} per cent. deben- 
tures were replaced by £400,000 of 33 per cent. stock. 
There is a gross saving in interest of some £9,000. The 
balance sheet shows a very strong liquid position and 
net liquid assets are rather higher at £574,703 against 
£572,298. The market value of quoted investments, which 
is unfortunately not given, is said to be much in excess 
of the balance sheet valuation of £2,698,567, including 
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£424,673 of Government securities. The Selec 


Ios. stock at 20s. yiekds £4 7s. 6d. per cent 
8s. 33d. 


less tax a 


* * * 


Further Kaffir Payments 


Dividends announced by two more gold mining 
at the past four half-years are analysed in the followin. 
table. The latest payments announced by the Angle 
American group are comparable with payments made 3 
year ago and not with those distributed in December, 1942 
since this group makes a habit of paying higher final tha, 
interim dividends. This June, there are in fact five redyc. 
tions against the payments of a year ago. Twovof the young 
mines, East Dagga and New Era Consolidated, are paying 
the same dividends as in June, 1942, while Western Reef; 


is paying 1s. 3d. against 9d. a year ago—the same as in 





DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 

















| et 
Aten ; Dec., une, Dec., | 
Years ending December 31 | 1941 | ae | 1942 | a 
Anglo American :— 

salman (Bf-) .....0..ccccce0s i; ws ~/104 1/- - 
Daggafontein (5/-) ..........-. | 1/6 1/3 1/ 1/4 
E. —_ TPA. cacseens 1/3 1/3 1 1/3 
New Era Consol. (5/-) ......... -/4% —/44 - | =/4 
a sand Saar | 3/6 — si | a6 
West Springs (1) ............. | We -/9 “9 | -6 
Western Reefs (5/—) ........... | -/3 -/9 1/3 13 

Consolidated Gold Fields :— | 
emeegs | #1 xe | a | 
on . we SRURTERE LE | - - - H -} 

Robi Deep “B. OR a eae | 1/104 1/6 We | 43 
Simmer & paginee | =/5 Nil -/2 | Ni 
Sub Nigel {10/-)* ............. | 6/3 5/3 5/- 4/6 
Venterspost (10/-)*............ -/9 ~(Tk -(6. | -/5 
Vlakfontein (10/-)............. | il Nil | Nil 
Vogelstruibult (10/-) .......... 





* Years ending June 30. ¢ Crushing operations began January, 1942, 





December, 1942. All the indications are that development 
in this mine is proceeding sufficiently fast to offset the 
effects of wartime shortages. There is nothing unexpected 
about the trend of the Consolidated Gold Fields payments. 
The steady reduction in dividends paid by the veteran Sub 


‘Nigel is continued with a further cut of 6d., as is the down- 


ward trend of the Venterspost payments. Simmer and Jack, 
as in June, 1942, pays nil, against 2d. last December, and 
no dividend has yet been declared by Vlakfontein, which 
came into production in January, 1942. For the rest, pay- 
ments are steadier than might have been expected. There 
is every prospect that the Rand will have to face even more 
acute shortages of labour and supplies in the coming half- 


year, and this must be expected to prejudice the December 
payments. 


Industry and Trade 


Engineers in Conference 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union is now the second 
largest trade union in the country, with a membership of 
839,000—an increase of 211,000 during the past year—and it 
is also the richest, with reserves, amounting to £5,000,000. 
Its increase in strength and influence, together with the fact 
that all its members are engaged on vital war work, lent 
more than usual sigrificance to the 1943 meeting of the 
National Committee at Southport this week. Mr Jack Tanner 
has shown signs of a long-sighted and realistic outlook, 
beyond that of the run of trade union leaders. The greater 
part of his presidential address was devoted to the war, and 
the need for increased production. But he also outlined some 
of the problems that will face the engineering industry 
in post-war Britain. Revolutionary changes in technique have 
occurred during the war ; complicated production processes 
have been broken down into simpler component operations ; 
many new methods and materials have been introduced. 
All this may have profound effects on the technique and 
personnel of the engineering industry and on craft tradi- 
tions. Mr Tanner also showed realism in advising the com- 
mittee to reject the demand for general wage increases all 
round, and to accept, instead, a resolution formulating a 
comprehensive long-term policy, which would lay the 


foundations for future wage standards. The main points o 
this programme would be: (1) the establishment of national 
minimum wage rates for all classes of workers—the amount 
was unspecified, and it would presumably be left to the 
union to negotiate the most advantageous terms possible ; 
(2) equal pay for equal work, and a minimum rate for adult 
women not less than that of the male labourer—this demand 
was made at the recent conference of AEU women, who 
were represented at the National Committee for the first 
time in history ; (3) the complete consolidation of national 

muses in the basic rate—the unions are concerned lest 
the advances secured during the war might be whittled 
away in the light of post-war conditions; (4) the appli- 
cation of the recent 6s. award to all time workers—the fact 
that only a small proportion of time workers have benefited 
by the full increase has caused great dissatisfaction, and led 
in some areas to strike action ; (5) the restoration of the pre- 
1931 conditions in regard to overtime and Sunday work— 
a claim which had been rejected by the National Arbitra- 


tion Tribunal. The presentation of the programme would bé 
worked out in consultation with the other engineering unions 
in the National Engineering Joint Trades Movement. This 
action will thus be a further step in the direction of con- 
solidation which was started when the 40 unions presented 
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ation of the engineering unions has been widely 
— but, so far, no clear picture of the structure and 
organisation of “ one big engineering unioa ” has emerged. 


*x *« « 


Agricultural Statistics 


The Ministry of Agriculture last week gave some 
figures, under various headings, showing the effect of the 
war on agricultural output in the United Kingdom. For 
security reasons, these figures give only the general outline ; 
more detailed statistics will have to await the end of the 
war. The overall increase in output of the United Kingdom 
(excluding that derived from imported feeding stuffs) is 
"0 per cent measured in terms of calories. The first three 
sets of more detailed figures show the percentage change in 
1942 compared with the pre-war position. Pre-war ” is 
intentionally left undefined. 


Percentage 
Charge 
compared with 
Pre-war 
; 1942 
yeage :— 
fore tal’ cultivated area (including grassland, 
but not rough grazing) ..........+-+5-- — 20 
aE re area og pain fil wick wtna «6 ocliperne +33 °7 
of which tillage......00.scse cece cece +52-8 


The fall in the total cultivated area (which includes 
grassland, the percentage of which transferred to arable 
uses is not given) is due to the loss of land to military and 
industrial use ; much land has been reclaimed to offset this 
loss. All rrable land, bare fallow and temporary leys are 
included under “ arable.” The tillage area is the arable area 
minus temporary leys. ; 


Crop Acreage :— Per Cent. 
il aoe ee Re a aes aloe Se +65 -7 
ra lei sho a whe ai nfo spoon Sie a See +35 -6 
A See AE pO IEIMG, TORN SU es MN +72 -0 
eas eh ad ee nen ede.g & » + ates +80 -4 
Vegetables... 0... cccccccccccccecccccees +55 -1 
Cereals include wheat, oats, barley, rye and mixed corn. 
Livestock :— Per Cent. 
(SER OL EE ie OE See ae + 446 
PN sb oc cased ince desesdcssvesdevesces —17°8 
PT ci dibachiveWisdcdeseahesshsreesiens —51-9 
PN ook dc dns sp nha ae ve bab Sb ew eenes — 24 -2 


The increase in the total cattle population is due to the 
rise in the number of dairy cattle ; other cattle are fewer 
in number. The pig and poultry figures take account of 
commercial keeping only. If domestic poultry were included, 
the decrease would be less than 20 per cent. 

Pre-war 1942-3 
Feedimg Stuffs :— (million tons) 
I nc can dkcgens wees 8-5 1-3 

The pre-war tonnage includes imports of actual feeding 
stuffs and feeding stuffs derived from imports. The 1942-3 
tonnage consisted entirely of feeding stuffs derived from 
imports ; no feeding stuffs as such were imported. 


Farm Machinery :— 1939 1942 
No. of tractors ........... 55,000 150,000 
, tractor implements . 200,000 1,175,000 


These figures show clearly the important part played by 
mechanisation in increased production. 
Percentage of 
Total Sugar Consumption 
Sugar :— Pre-war 1942 
From home-grown beet...... 23 35 


The larger percentage of sugar consumption derived from 


home grown beet is due more to reduced consumption than 
to increased home production. 


Allotments :-— Pre-war 1942 
NS a ees 930,000 1,675,000 
Private Gardens :— 
Estimate no. cultivated for 
vegetables ............. 3,000,000 5,000,000 


The Ministry’s “Dig for Victory” campaign has been 
successful ; little further increase in allotment holding can 
be expected ; the emphasis now is on better planning and 
higher yields. The figures for private gardens are rough 
estimates, 


1943 Cropping :— 
Grassland ploughed, 1942-3 ........... 1,250,000 acres 
pected increase in :— 
Tillage over 1942 .................. 750,000 _,, 


Increase in wheat area over 1942.... 25% 
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their collective wage claim last September. Consolidation and 


Grassland excludes temporary leys, and is defined as 
land which has. been under grass for at least seven years. 
Increases are expected in barley and potato acreages. 


June, May, 
Labour :— 1939 1943 
Pe POE. nn cee pakesst 545,100 ae 
5). GST Rib be vw Sulerne 71,700 we 
Women, regular .......... 54,400 70-80,000 
* nee. eds F228: 38,300 ti 
Women’s Land Army ..... 65,400 


The June, 1939, figures come from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, and are for England, Scotland and Wales. Some 
male farm workers are now in the armed forces. The number 
of prisoners working on the land is not available. In 
addition to .he WLA, casual workers are more numerous. 


* * x 


A Record of Expansion 


The picture of British wartime agriculture unfolded by 
these statistics is one of remarkable expansion. Before the 
war Great Britain imported nearly two-thirds of its food 
requirements ; now British farmers supply nearly two-thirds 
of the war-time diet, if at the expense of variety. How has 
this measure of expansion been made possible? The total 
cultivated acreage is slightly lower than before the war. But 
within this area there has been a big change. The ploughing 
up of grassland has added a third to the acreage under 
crops; this has meant an overall reduction in livestock, 
but the number of dairy cattle has actually been increased. 
But this is not all. The arable acreage has not only been 
increased, but is being more intensely cultivated than before, 
without a corresponding growth in the labour force of agri- 
culture. Exact figures of employment on the land are not 
available. There has been a “ slight fall in the number of 
regular male workers,” but this has been offset by the 
recruitment of the Women’s Land Army, now numbering 
over 65,000, and by the employment of prisoners of war. 
The total labour force in agriculture is probably not much 
greater than before the war. The expansion in output, in 
fact, appears to have been achieved largely by mechanisa- 
tion; the number of tractors has been increased nearl 
threefold, and that of tractor implements nearly eightfo'd. 
Agriculture is now probably more highly mechanised in 
Great Britain than in any other country—certainly than in 
any other European country. The farming industry deserves 
high praise for the vital part it has played in economising 
scarce shipping tonnage, and nobody would bear a grudge to 
farmers for having increased their aggregate net income or 
to the workers for having secured a wage more in line with 
earnings in industry. Nevertheless, it would be foolish not to 
count the cost. This has been substantial ; last December the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s index of farm prices (including 
subsidies) was 80 per cent above the average for 1938, an 
increase double that for all consumers’ goods and services. 
Undoubtedly the price is not too high in wartime, for what 
is being bought is security against starvation. But the criteria 
will be different when peace returns. 


* * ” 


Design of Dwellings 


The Society of Women Housing Managers has pro- 
duced an interesting memorandum on “The Design of 
Dwellings ” for a sub-committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health. It is based 
on a questionnaire answered by 2,077 tenants on estates 
managed by members of the Society, whose wide experi- 
ence has also been incorporated into the report. The 


(Continued on page 835) 








TO RECOVER FREEDOM AFTER THE WAR 
from unnecessary official controls there is only one way— 
to eliminate all restrictions at the ports. The growth of 
internal bureaucracy began with restrictions on imports 
which in turn brought quotas, price controls, marketing 
boards, all the paraphernalia of ‘‘ planned industry’’ and 
the officials required for administration. The only way 
to kill the planners is by a return to Free Trade under 
which our Country prospered. 

Send for the Manifesto of The Free Trade Legion and a 
selection of its literature 1/—- Post Free. 38, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. [ADVT. 
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TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMANDS ALL MET DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


< 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


MR N. M, JENSEN’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the Tunnel Portland Cement Co., 
Lamited, will be held on the 29th instant 
at the registered office, 2, Seamore Place, 
Park Lane, W. 

The following is the speech which the 
chairman and managing director, Mr N. M. 
Jensen, proposes to make on that occa- 
sion : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, unfortunately 
the paper restrictions have not made it 
possible this year to include a copy of my 
speech to the shareholders with the report 
and accounts, as has been the custom for 
several years. Before dealing with the 
details of the accounts I would like to 
mention that we have made some modifi- 
cations in the form of the balance-sheet 
in accordance with more recent account- 
ancy practice. These modifications inci- 
dentally show more clearly the strong 
position of your company, and I hope 
they meet with your approval. 

The only items in the balance-sheet 
which call for some comment from me 
are under stocks and sundry debtors. 
Stocks have increased by £105,544, which 
is due to a larger quantity of clinker, 
cement, coal and other stores and also 
to the increased cost of these. There is 
an increase of £40,625 in the amounts 
due from subsidiary companies and there 
is an advance to an associated company of 
£50,000. This last item refers to money 
lent to Ribblesdale Cement, Limited, and 
it will interest you to know that that 
company has paid off its outstanding de- 
benture stock and, therefore, your com- 
pany has been released from the guarantee 
gyven in connection therewith. 


TRADING PROFIT 


The profit on trading is reduced by 
£39,828, but, as pointed out, last year’s 
profit included about £30,000 which re- 
lated to previous years. The profit is 
arrived at after the necessary adjustments 
under the pooling arrangement i 
the war-time conditions of the industry. 
Interest and dividends on investments 
show a reduction of £50,496, with which 
I will deal a little later. The provision 
for taxation is this year only £170,000, 
as compared with {£260,000 last year. As 
mentioned in the directors’ report, your 
company has built up a tax reserve which 
now.enables us to base our provision for 
taxation on current year’s profits. 

In addition to our normal depreciation, 
the directors have felt it desirable to add 
£25,000 to depreciation reserve so as to be 
able to meet expenditure which may be- 
come necessary owing to the additional 
wear and tear involved in production 
under war conditions. After payment of 
dividend on the two classes of Preference 
shares and the interim dividend on the 
“A” ordinary shares and the “B” ordin- 
ary stock, there remained, together with 
the sum brought forward, a balance of 
£248,515. : 

In view of the delay in completing the 
accounts, your directors decided to pay 
a second interim dividend of 12} per cent., 
less tax, on the “A” ordinary shares and 
“B” ordinary stock, making 20 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. At the same time, it 
was intimated that no further dividend 
would be recommended. The second in- 
terum dividend absorbed £57,239, and left 
a carry-forward of £191,276. 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 
_ Our total income from investments at 
£91,669 is nearly 5 per cent. on the 
amount at which our investments stand 


in our books, but as it is a substanual 
reduction on last year’s investment in- 
come, I should like to refer specifically to 
the same dividend as for the previous year, 

Among our subsidiary companies, the 
Helwan Portland Cement Company, Near 
East Cement Products, and Tunnel Asbes- 
tos Cement Company, Limited, have paid 
the same dividend as for the previous year, 
but Tunnel Cement (Pitstone), Limited, 
and Clyde Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, show a reduction in profits and, 
consequently, a lower dividend, which is 
largely due to adjustments under the 
trade pooling arrangement. 

Among other investments, Ribbiesdale 
Cement, Limited, also show a lower earn- 
ing and a reduction in dividend for the 
same reason. Alpha Cement, Limited, 
paid no dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1941, owing chiefly to ‘the 
low profit standard of that company and 
the need for building up adequate staff re- 
serves. This means a reduction of our 
investment income of about £25,000 from 
this source alone. The position is some- 
what better for 1942, but the improvement 
will only be reflected in our 1943 accounts. 

Cement, Limited, of Dublin, in which 
your company holds a substantia] capital, 
has for the past two years paid 8 per cent. 
dividend. Our American investment, the 
National Portland Cement Company, of 
Philadelphia, only made a small profit, 
after depreciation, during 1942 and was, 
therefore, unable to recommend the pay- 
ment of any dividend. 


IMPROVED HOME TRADE 


_ There has again been a slight increase 
in the home trade, but a decrease in ex- 
port. I am happy to say that the cement 
industry has been in a position to meet 
all the demands the Government has 
made upon it in spite of increasing diffi- 
culties due to the demand of the Services 
upon the available labour. At no time 
has there been any shortage of cement, 
«and your company has assisted in over- 
coming the difficulties due to inclement 
weather by the increased production of our 
cold weather cement. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


With regard to future prospects of the 
cement industry, I would like to say that 
I cannot see how we can hope to get 
through the war period without diminu- 
tion in the demand for cement, but let us 
hope that such period will be of short 
duration only. We all know that there is 
bound to be an increased demand for 
cement when the nation’s efforts can once 
more be turned towards peaceful aims, but 
I personally think it will be at least two 
years after the cessation of hostilities before 
the demand for cement will begin to ex- 
ceed the present productive capacity of the 
indugry. 

How much the demand is then likely 
to increase further will depend largely on 
the amount of labour that it is possible to 
absorb in the building industry and in 
civil engineering work. The cement in- 
dustry, I may mention, is fully determined 
that, whatever happens. there shall be no 
shortage of cement, and, with that in 
mind, plans are now being considered for 
extending existing works and building new 
ones. Your company fully intends to 
take its proper share in this work. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Before I conclude, I should like to 
a well-deserved tribute to all the ilo 


our 

who serving in His j 

and wish them a wants aol see 
Our sympathy goes out to the relatives " 


ck ortunately wil] NOt come 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’s 
STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Eagle Star Insuranaz Company, Limited 
will be held ip London on the 29th instan; 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the irman and Managin 
director, Sir Edward M. Mountain Be 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 

Life Department: We issued during ig, 
1,895 policies for £12,928,886 gross, Rathe; 
more than one-half of this business was jp 

ection with staff pensions. Our mo. 
lity experience continued to be favour. 
able and our expense ratio was reduced to 
10.03 per cent. The premium income ang 
the total funds again show increases, whily 
the net rate of interest earned 3 
£3 10s. 11d. per cent., approximately the 
same as last year. 

Fire Department: Fire losses in the 
United Kingdom for 1942 have been heaw,. 
whilst the losses in America were lighter. 
Fire business in other parts of the world 
had been favourable. 

The accident and general departments 
had a very good year. 

Investments: A valuation of the Stock 
Exchange securities at market prices ruling 
on December 31st showed a considerable 
margin on the values in the balance-sheet 
in all the various life funds. In the share- 
holders’ funds there has also been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the value of Stock 
Exchange securities and, taking the values 
at market prices at the close of the year, 
there is over £1,200,000 available for future 
contingencies. 

The net int:rest income has increased in 
spite of a higher effective rate of tax and 
the dividend is covered by interest earnings 
alone. The profits transfierred from the fire, 
accident, motor and marine departments 
total £268,000, and, after making full pro- 
vision for taxation and other expens:s, the 
amount carried forward in profit and 
loss account is increased by £78,348 1 
£632,602. 


HENDERSON’S .TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR W. L. CASTLEDEN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-first ordinary gem2ral meeung 
of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, 
was held on the 23rd instant in London, Mr: 
W. L. Castleden (chairman and managing 

The i said: In the balance shett 
now before you changes calling for atten 
tion are an increase in investments 2 
Government securities amounting to £29,938 
and in other securities £600, cash being tt 
duced by £3,067. Sundry debtors are mainly 
dividends outstanding and practically 
since recovered. m 

Revenue this year shows a decline whic 
is accounted for largely by a reduction 2 

on share transactions. 

We are glad to be able to report that 
on our annual valuation of investments 
the market value of our quoted securiues 
marks an improv 
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ement and is slightly ™ 

excess of book cost. At the same Um" 

our valuation of the unquoted bole 

substantially above the figure at which 

<1 ee 
res e year’s 

we are able to the payment a 


a dividend of 10 per cent. and to om 
forward £40,184. anim- 

‘The report and accounts were un 
ously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR HARRY SALMON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of J. Lyons and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 23rd instant, at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, London, W. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1943 
The directors report that the balance 


of the trading account for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, after providing reserve 
for contingencies, is £905,305, which, 
together with the balance of £355,882 
brought forward from last year, makes a 
total of £1,261,187 available for distribu- 
tion. The sum of £490,353 has been paid 
or provided for dividends on preference 
and preferred ordinary stock to March 31, 
1943, and the sum of £92,814 has been 
paid for interim dividends on ordinary, 
“A” ordinary and proportional proxi 
stock and “B” proportional profit shares. 

The directors propose to deal with the 
balance by paying a final dividend of 3s. 
per £1 unit of ordi and “A” ordinary 
stock, absorbing £249,941, and a final divi- 
dend of 7.2d. per £1 unit or share respec- 
tively on the proportional profit stock and 
“B” proportional profit shares, absorbing 
£28,500. The balance to be carried for- 
ward to next account is £399,579. 

The dividends received from subsidiary 
companies have been included in the com- 
pany’s trading account. In the aggregate 
the results of the subsidiary companies’ 
trading show a profit. Losses of subsidiary 
companies so far as they concern this com- 
pany have been dealt with in this company’s 
accounts. 

During the year Mr W. H. Gaunt was 
appointed an employee director. 

Messrs S. I. Salmon and A. H. Salmon, 
ordinary directors, and Messrs H. H. G. 
Bennett and Lampitt, employee 
directors, retire and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe 
and Company, the auditors, retire and are 
eligible for re-election. 

(Signed) HARRY SALMON, 
M. SALMON, 
Managing Directors. 
CADBY HALL, LONDON, W. 14. 
June 9, 1943. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following statement of the chair- 
man had been circulated with the report 
and accounts, and was taken as read: — 

The report and actounts which accom- 
pany these remarks are those of the forty- 
ninth year of the company’s trading. 

There are few figures which call for 
comment. The increased figure for trade 
and other creditors, etc., is due to the fact 
that last year such Reserve Certificates as 
we had were deducted from the tax pro- 
visions, whereas this year they are shown 
on the assets side as a separate figure. 

Amongst the assets, the reductions in 
land, buildings, plant, etc., and in stock-in- 
trade are mainly brought about by war 
conditions, as also is the increase in 
Government securities and in cash. The 
very substantial reduction in stock and the 
accumulation of depreciation and main- 
tenance reserves which we are unable to 
expend either in replacements or in de- 
pment have caused us to accumulate 

s. 


As is mentioned in the report, Mr W. H. 
aunt was appointed an employee director 
during the year. Mr Gauntshas been with 
the company for some 24 s in charge 
Our transport and distribution service, 
and we are sure stockholders will share the 
Pleasure we feel in now having him as a 
colleague on the board. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULT YEAR 


It would be a commonplace to say that 
we have again had a difficult year. The 
demand for our goods and services does 
not lessen, and, despite the intensity of 
our effort, it becomes increasingly difficult 
as time goes on to meet that demand. We 
have, of course, the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the nature of our- business enables 
us to make a substantial contribution to 
the fulfilment of an important task—the 
feeding of the nation. 

Curtailment of road transport, resulting 
from the national need to conserve sup- 
plies of fuel and rubber, has made itself 
increasingly felt in our operations during 
the year. This will be obvious from the 
fact that our consumption of this fuel is 
now less than one-third of the pre-war 
figure. Zoning of distribution. and con- 
centration of production have had the effect 
of excluding some of our products entirely 
from certain areas in the country, while 
increasing the quantities sold in other areas. 
In our manufacturing and retail selling 
operations, still further restrictions of sup- 
plies and shortage of labour have affected 
us, in common with industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises generally. To meet the 
labour problem in our Corner Houses and 
teashops, we have adopted, to an increasing 
extent, the “ self-service” system. With- 
out that system and our customers’ ready 
acceptance of it, we could not have catered 
for the very large numbers who continue 
to use our establishments. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Fortunately, throughout the business, 
the loyal co-operation of our employees of 
all ranks has greatly assisted us in meeting 
our various difficulties. There are, of 
course, many who are new to our service, 
but they seem to absorb from their fellow- 
workers of longer service the tradition of 
loyalty and whole-hearted endeavour in the 
company’s interests which, I am happy to 
say, has always characterised our staff. 

The very large number of our employees 
serving in the armed forces and auxiliary 
services has again substantially increased 
during the year. We have continued our 
practice of making allowances to them in 
accordance with their needs and circum- 
stances. We have to record, with the 
deepest regret, the death of a number of 
our employees on active service. I am 
sure stockholders will wish to join us in 
honouring their memory and extending to 
their families our sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

In conclusion, I think I may say that, 
as the accompanying accounts show, we 
have, up to the present, been able to adjust 
our methods to the restrictions and strin- 
gencies of the time in a way which has 
maintained the sound structure of the busi- 
ness. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 











Every year many hundreds of Companies 
publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting 
these reports may be obtained on application 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Forestal Land, Timber and 
Railways Company, Limited, was held on 
the 24th instant in London. . 

Mr Louis H. Kiek, the vice-chairman, 
said that it was a source of satisfaction to the 
directors, as it would be to stockholders, 
that the results of their operations and 
those of their subsidiary and associated 
companies for the year ended December 
31, 1942, again showed an improvement on 
the figures of the preceding year. Income 
from trading and investments and divi- 
dends distributed by their subsidiary com- 
panies amounted to £661,424, compared 
with £643,175 for 1941, and the net profit 
after deduction of the parent company’s 
administration expenses, etc., to £614,376 
as against £593,683. To that had to be 
added £52,968 realised on the sale of an 
investment. 

That result, achieved during a period 
in which the difficulties and complications 
inseparable from war conditions had cer- 
tainly not diminished, reflected th: greatest 
possible credit on all concerned at home 
and in the countries where their subsidiary 
and associated companies operated. They 
recommended a final dividend of 3 per 
cent., less tax, and a bonus of 3 per 
cent., less tax, making a total distribution 
for the year of 9 per cent., less tax. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Pride of place in the contribution to their 
income belonged again to the Argentine 
Forestal Company, their investment in 
which figured in the balance-sheet at 
£4,991,299. The satisfactory dividends 
which the Argentine Company was now 
able to declane derived in no small measure 
from the prudent financial policy which 
it had consistently followed. Subject to 
the vagaries of exchange and to general 
conditions in that great and progressive 
country. that investment stood in their 
books at what they regarded as a very 
conservative figure indeed. 

The only changes of importance in the 
parent company’s balance-sheet, compared 
with the previous year’s figures, arose from 
the repayment by the Argentine Company 
of £200,000 of that company’s 44 per cent. 
debentures, seducing the amount outstand- 
ing and owned by the parent company to 
£800,000, and a reduction of some {£69,000 
of a similar debt owing to them by one of 
their associated companies. Their invest- 
ments in British Government loans, 1n- 
cluding Tax Reserve Certificates, had now 
passed the million pound mark. 

The parent company’s balance-sheet dis- 
closed a satisfactory financial position and 
the consolidated balance-sheet would satisfy 
them that the situation of the subsidiaries 
added very materially to the strength of the 
entire structure. At the end of their 
financial year—after making full allowance 
for depreciation of Argentine currency— 
there was a surplus of close on £2,000,000 
on the figure at which the group assets 
stood in the parent company’s books. In- 
cidentally, the statement showed that the 
Group’s currently realisable assets alone 
now more than covered the whole of the 
parent company’s preference as weil as 
ordinary capital. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to their Quebracho timber 
reserves, they might reasonably assume 
that the present scale of annual produc- 
tion could be maintained for many years 
to come and, at the rate of depreciation 
which they had found it prudent to apply, 
their forest lands would be written down 
to a very moderate figure. Their three 


million acres of land would therefore con- 
tinu: to represent a substantial and ulti- 
mately saleable asset capable of being use- 
fully dzveloped in the interest of the 
country and the company alike. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. . 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The forty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of the British Electric Traction 
Company, Limited, was held on the 18th 
instant in London. 

Mr Richard J. Howley, C.B.E. (the 
chairman) said that for many years past 

had been able to show increases in 
their gross revenue, but this year they had 
to record a slight decrease. The revenue 
amounted to £760,293, compared with 
£767,588 for the preceding year. The re- 
duction was due in the main to smaller 
distributions by two of their subsidiary 
companies necessitated by the incidence of 
taxation. Apart from taxation, their ex- 
penses amounted to £59,868, an increase of 
£4,902. Taxation required £51,553 com- 
pared with £105,750 in the preceding year 
and, after providing for debenture stock 
interest, their profit was £569,393, an in- 
crease of £42,000. The directors recom- 
mended the payment of the same dividends 
as last year. 

Of their many interests the most import- 
ant was their large investment in companies 
providing road passenger transport services 
in the provinces. The B.E.T. group of 
companies owned some 8,500 omnibuses, 
which operated approximately 243 million 
miles during 1942 and carried some 1,400 
million passengers. Their operating com- 
panies had established a reputation for 
the excellent public services they provided. 
That he attributed to enterprise in pro- 
viding for the public needs, economy in 
operation, and civility and attention to their 
passengers. All that had been achieved 
with capital provided by this company and 
other shareholders; in. other words, the 
capital had been found at no cost to the 
taxpayer or ratepayer. 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 





VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


LAW OF HYDROCARBONS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in 
London, Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

_The profit for the year 1942 is 
£1,256,668. There have been discussions 
for a considerable period between the 
holders of oil concessions in Venezuela and 
the Venezuelan Government on the subject 
of a new Venezuelan Law of Hydrocarbons. 
These discussions originated from the 
Government’s desire to secure an increased 
revenue from the oil industry and to place 
the entire industry on one and the same 
basis. The outcome was a new law, which 
was passed by Congress on March 13th 
last with effect as from that day. 

The Board has considered it prudent, in 
the interests of shareholders, to apply for 
conversion of its original concession to 
new concessions to be granted under the 
new Law of Hydrocarbons. Virtually all 
other oil companies having concessions in 
Vemezuela are taking similar action and 
will in future be operating under identical 
terms. 

While the company’s burdens have been 
substantially increased, we have obtained 
security of tenure for a term considerably 
exceeding the unexpired period of the 
eriginal Aranguren Concession, which was 
due to terminate in 1957. In addition, 
President Medina gave an assurance 10 
shareholders of oil companies ting in 
Venezuela that the security of their capital 
will be more than ever guaranteed under 

the relationship between the companies 
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and the Venezuelan Government estab- 
lished by the legislation which has now 
been promulgated. _ } 

It was clearly desirable in the com- 
pany’s interest that we should reduce the 
area of our holdings before conversion to 
the new terms. Accordingly, areas aggre- 
gating approximately 131,300 hectares have 
been surrendered, reducing the company’s 
concessions in the Bolivar and Maracaibo 
districts to a total of 412,761 hectares. 

Another new feature affecting our opera- 
tions is the introduction of income tax in 
Venezuela, with effect as from January 1, 
1943. The rate of tax in our case will be 
approaching 12 per cent. on profits, but 
many points affecting the exact application 
of the tax remain to be clarified. 

The report was adopted. 





BRITISH TIMKEN, LIMITED 
E.P.T. AND TERMINAL LOSSES 


Mr John Pascoe, B.A., deputy chairman, 
addressed the shareholders at the twenty- 
third annual general meeting of British 
Timken, Limited, on the 17th instant, at 
the company’s registered offices in Bir- 
mingham, the chairman, Mr Michael 
Dewar, O.B.E., J.P., M.A., having only 
a returned to this country. Mr Pascoe 
said : 

To-day we have the very great pleasure 
of welcoming back Mr Michae] Dewar on 
the completion of his mission in the United 
States of America. 

The profit for the year 1942, before taxa- 

tion, amounted to £117,096, an increase of 
£8,172 over the previous year, which, how- 
ever, is insigni t compared with the 
increase in turnover. Provision for taxation 
is £3,000 higher at £63,000. 
_ Your company’s earnings do not reach 
its excess profits standard, and I express 
a hope that when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer comes to ease the burden of 
E.P.T. to assist manufacturers in meeting 
terminal losses, he may extend any con- 
cessions so as to cover the case of a com- 
pany such as yours, which operating on 
a scale far exceeding anything approached 
in pre-war days, nevertheless finds its 
E.P.T. standard quite out of reach. 

The balance of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities and provisions of £170,000 
is approximately the same as last year, the 
item of fixed assets and subsidiary com- 
panies shc an increase over last year 
of agg erga! £23,000. 

Ve look back on almost four years 
during which the whole resources of your 
company, both human and material, have 
been extended to the utmost. In so far as 
the problems which may lie ahead can be 
resolved by the ability, energy and loyalty 


of your staff and workpeople, we face them 
with confidence. 


PROGRESS OF FISCHER BEARINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The experience of your subsidiary com- 
pany, Fischer Rearings Company, Limited, 
during the year has been in essence similar 
to our own, and, under Mr Moritz’s able 
direction, the company continues its ex- 
pains contribution to the needs of 

us 


I will ask you to pass a vote of cordial 
thanks and commendation to the managers, 
staff and workpeople of your company and 
Fischer Bearings Company, Limited. 
Shareholders will be gratified that one of 
the British Timken, Limited, staff, Mrs. 
Cox, has been awarded the British Empire 
Medal for services to industry. Mr G. W. 
Smith, of the Fischer Bearings Company, 
Limited, staff, has also been awarded the 
British Empire Medal for showing great 
pluck in carrying on production work 
when injured. 

The honour thus conferred upon them, 
and indirectly upon your company and its 
subsidiaries, has been duly acknowledged 
to them by its directors. 

This resolution was carried and the 
report and accounts were adopted. 


J une 26, 1943 
KONONGO GOLD ings 
LIMITED 


The ninth ordinary general meet; 
Konongo Gold Mines, Ltd., was hele d 
the 23rd instant, in London, M; Roben 
Annan, M.Inst.M.M. (the chairman) Dre. 

The following is an extract 
statement by the chairman which was ¢, 
culated with the report and accounts jg 
aay ey = September 30, 1942:— 

slight decrease in tonnage mill 
more than offset by the higher a 
ore treated; golc production at 53,513 fin 
ozs. being 2,260 ozs. higher than in the 
previous year. W. & COsts, in spite of 
continued rise in the cost of all supplig 
and of increased wages, only show an ip. 
crease of 6}d. per ton, a result which 
reflects great credit on the management. 

Development was further restricted py 
shortage of supplies and the footage driven 
at 7,404 ft. is 1,673 ft. less than in the 
previous year. Most of the work was con. 
centrated on the Odumase vein, where the 
results were highly satisfactory. The roth 
and 11th levels on this vein are now being 
opened from winzes, and driving north op 
the 9th level has encountered a new ore. 
shoot on which development is continuing. 

Ore reserves at 401,675 tons, averaging 
12.02 dwts. per ton, show a decrease of 
6,508 tons, but an increase of 1.42 dws, 
in value. 

In order to conserve vital supplies, a 
scheme of concentration was brought into 
force by His Majesty’s Government. Fou 
‘of the mines have down and have 
been put on a care-and-maintenance basis. 
Seven mines, including Konongo, remain 
in production, and on these a levy will te 
made to provide for the cost of main- 
tenance of the mines closed down under 
the Order. Operations will be maintained 
at a rate estimated to produce 50,000 ozs. 

per annum, and the distributable 

t at this rate of output should not & 
less than at present. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fourth annual general mett- 
ing of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, 
will be held on the 29th instant at the May 
Fair Hotel, Berkeley Square, London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Colonel Charles 
E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P.) which was ct- 
culated with the report and accounts : —The 
trading profit for the year has been main- 
tained more or less at last year’s level. 
Your directors consider this result to te 
satisfactory having regard to the incteas- 
ingly difficult trading conditions. 
neThe profit for the year amounts 10 
£69,255, as against £65,989 last year, and 
from this has to be -deducted a provision 
of £19,250 to meet the income-tax liab:lty 
for the past year, leaving the net profit a 
£50,005. e directors recommend the 
distribution .of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and a cash bonus of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, both less income-(a%. 
making 15 per cent. for the year, whic 
is the same as last year. : 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the A 
portant change on the liabilities side 1s 
elimination of the 5 per cent. mortgage oa 
benture stock. Th outstanding amount & 
£7,000, together with the £80,000 St 4 
held by the bank, has been redeemed wd 
cancelled during the year. It is sats A 
tory to nots that there are now no charst 
of any kind on the company’s ass¢ts. ng 

Further capital expenditure has been : 
curred during the year in connection hs 
the special work ‘with which we have ~ 
engaged, and appropriate depreciation 
been written off these assets. _ nae 

As far as the present 7 agp is engoog™ 
I can only say that results continue (© 


from the 





satisfactory, but owing to the concentrau 
of certain industries and the quota a 
im others, there is a tendency for — 
to fall, though in our own case the r¢ 
have so- far not been serious. 
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SELECTION TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of Selection 
Trust, Ltd., will be held on July 1, 1943, 
at Selection Trust Building, E.C. 2. 
Following is a summary of the report of 
the directors embodying the annual state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A, Chester 


Beatty. 
Gross revenue of £268,271 was £18,402 

more than last year, and the profit was 

£222,088, compared with £197,989. 

The directors recommend payment on 
July sth of a dividend of 10}d., less 
income-tax at 8s. 34d. in £ 

The value of the quoted investments 
held by the company and its subsidiary, 
Seltrust Investments, Ltd., on basis of 
market prices at March 31, 1943, was 
substantially in excess of their book value. 


The American Metal Co.’s surplus for 
1942 was $2,624,477, compared with 
$3,135,495 for 1941. The 1942 earnings 
include only $245,650 for dividends from 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines and 
Rhodesian Selection ‘Trust, as against 
$466,112 in 1941; further dividends 
amounting to $749,974 from those sources 
were not received in time to be reflected 
in 1942 accounts. Earnings of Du- 
quesne Smelting Corporation have come 
fully up to expectations. Among special 
activities entered into during 1942 are two 
large operations undertaken for account of 
the Defense Plant Corporation—the melt- 
ing and recasting of Government-owned 
silver loaned to war plants for industrial 
purposes, and the designing, construction 
and operation of a new plant for producing 
magnesium from dolomite. 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines paid a 
dividend of 6d. for year ended June 30th 
last. The progress of mining operations 
brought certain problems entailing con- 
siderable changes in method of mining, 
and this has temporarily interfered with 
output. 


Mufulira Copper Mines resumed divi- 
dends last year, enabling Rhodesian 
Selection Trust to pay a dividend of 74d. 
Production from Mufulira was _ highest 
recorded for that property, but heavy taxa- 
tion continued to absorb greater part of 
earings. 

Consolidated African Selection Trust 
paid dividends totalling 73d., free of tax, 
for the year ended June 30, 1942. Opera- 
uons at mines in Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone proceeded satisfactorily, and aggre- 
gate diamond sales were substantially 
higher than for preceding year. 


The Ultramar Co. is concerned with de- 
veopment and exploitation of extensive oil 
concessions in Venezuela. Exploratory work 
continues to be encouraging, but is cur- 
tailed by war conditions. Efforts are being 
made to bring the concessions to the stage 
of production as early as possible. New 
share capital is being issued, and Selection 
Trust is participating in the underwriting. 

No field operations have taken place 
during the past year on the properties in 
Orange Free State,-in which the company 
1S Maintaining its interest. 


a 
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LEA-FRANCIS ENGINEERING 
(1937), LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The fifth annual general meeting of Lea- 
Francis Engineering (1937), Limited, was 
held, on the 2!st instant, at the Masonic 
Hall, Coventry. 

_ Mr G. H, Leek (chairman and manag- 
~, director), addressing the shareholders 
said : 

The accounts of this, the fifth, year of 
trading are presented in the same form as 
last year, with the exception that paper re- 
strictions have reduced the size of the 
balance-sheet, and the comparison figures 
are shown again in pounds only, without 
shillings and pence. 

If you will refer to the profit and loss 
account you will see that the gross profit 
on trading has increased from £51,000 to 
£90,000. : 

EPT hits this company severely, and 
we have had to provide £72,000 for 

, income-tax and any contingencies. I 
would like to say that in this amount pro- 
vision has been made for all income-tax 
on profits earned up to date. 

Your directors have considered it de- 
sirable to write off the whole of the under- 
writing commission of £2,880, and £2,385, 
being 25 per cent. of preliminary expenses. 
I am sure that this will have your approval 
and I hope that it will not be long before 
the remainder of the preliminary expenses 
is eliminated from the balance-sheet. 

After making this appropriation, it is 
proposed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent., 
which you will observe leaves a balance 
of profit of £2,298 to be carried forward. 
This amount compares favourably with 
£410 brought forward from last year. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out that both the debenture and mortgage 
have been paid off. The repayment involved 
other financial matters, and your directors 
authorised the borrowing temporarily of 
£10,156, which amount was repaid within 
three weeks. 

As you are aware, I am allowed to say 
very little on the company’s activities, but 
I am pleased to state that our relations 
with the various Ministries, and with the 
main contractors with whom we have been 
associated since January, 1939, are most 
happy. 

The works are engaged day and aignt, 
and the financial result has been brought 
about by the wholehearted support and 
loyalty of the employees, both executive 
and productive. A good proportion of them 
have been associated with me for more 
than 25 years and there is no doubt that 
this long association of mutual understand- 
ing is reflected in the good results 
obtained. 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts and 
the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent., 
less income-tax. This was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr A. H. Per- 
kins. was re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs Leech, Evans and Co., re-appointed. 

The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, who, it was stated, 
since the biitz of November, 1940, spent 
five nights every week at the works. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, 
LIMITED 


(THE OPERATING COMPANY) 
DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Cable and Wireless, Limited (the 
‘operating’ company), was held, on the 
23rd instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chair- 
man and managing director), presided. 

The accounts for the year 1941 showed 
a balance of £3,341,956 to be carried to 
the next account (subject to excess profits 
tax arid other payments). From this sum 
a provision of {2,840,000 has now been 
made to meet excess profits tax, income- 
tax, and transfer to special account in ac- 
cordance with the agreement with H.M. 
Treasury. Further, a sum of £200,000 
has been added to general reserve. These 
appropriations leave a net amount of 
£301,956 to be carried to 1942. 

The profit for the year, 1942, after 
meeting expenses and making necessary 
provisions, amounts to £1,278,718, and, 
adding the net amount brought forward 
from 1941, there is a sum of £1.580,674 
available. 

Out of this the directors have already 
paid an interim dividend of 1} per cent., 
and they now recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 25 per cent., making 
4 per cent. for the year. These dividends 
require £1,200,000, leaving £380,674 to 
be carried forward to the next account, 

The directors regret that they have again 
to record casualties among the staff of the 
company. During the past year some 
have lost their lives while they were en- 
yaged in the service of the company, and 
the directors are still without news of the 
fate of many of the staff who were for- 
merly employed in the Far East. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, expressing a tri- 
bute to the staff, said: It is fitting that I 
should again place on record here the 
pride I feel in the staff, whose fine and de- 
voted service throughout these long years 
of war has enabled the company to play 
its vital part in the struggle. Their work 
has been arduous and exacting, but whether 
it was in times of depression and adver- 
sity, in situations of peril on the high seas 
in our-ships or in transit to their posts, 
under bombardment in this country and 
in such stations as Gibraltar and Malta, 
under invasion in the Far East, or in 
brighter and more hopeful days, they have 
risen magnificently to every call upon them 
to get vital war traffic through in the 
face of difficulties of which only they can 
realise the full extent. 

It is a matter of pride and gratification 
to me that several specific cases of indi- 
vidual bravery in the execution of their 
duty on the part of members of the staff 
of the company have been honoured by 
recognition from His Majesty in recent 
Honours Lists. 

The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts and the pay- 
ment of the dividends as recommended. - 

Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B., seconded 
the resolution and it was carried unanim- 
ously. 





(Continued from page 831) 
outstanding impression left by the report and its recom- 
mendations is of their sound practicability and common- 
sense, although a warning note is sounded that at present 
Prices, the houses they recommend would be beyond the 
means of the tenants. There is no demand for Utopia; the 
Tecommendations are of minimum standards, and prudence 
and moderation are behind the opinions expressed. The 
tenants questioned all live under good landlords, and can 
be classified roughly as those who employ no paid domestic 
help. There is evidence of some distrust, on grounds of 
unfamiliarity, for certain amenities which elsewhere are 
considered necessities. An example is the provision of 
constant hot water from an outside source (its reliability 
Was questioned, but, oddly enough, the idea of central 
‘cating was liked), although the Society recommends its 


installation wherever possible. The primary conclusion is 
that space and privacy must be the first consideration. It 
is perhaps for this reason that the numbers who preferred 
flats (even though some were flat dwellers) was small. Of 
those now living in cottage estates in the provinces and 
outer London, only three per cent preferred flats, but in 
London itself 21 per cent preferred them. Special attention 
has been paid to the living room problem, and its relation 
to the scullery and the parlour. It appears that a scullery 
in which meals can be taken is wanted, and that there is 
a great demand for parlours to supplement the living room, 
and not merely “for visitors.”, Space outside the dwelling 
(a function of the desire also for privacy), with sunshine 
and “greenery,” is almost as important as the dwelling 
itself. Inside, the size of rooms wanted’ is moderate—a 
minimum of 180 square feet for the living room, althougk: 
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there is a demand for more bedrooms than 1s at present 
laid down by housing standards, Cooking and _ heating 
facilities, gardens, cupboard and storage space, facilities for 
laundering, and the special needs otf different sized families 
and the aged are all examined. The report provides a well- 
balanced and sound basis for discussion of the post-war 


homes of families with small incomes 


«x x 


Colliery Freeholds 


Under the Coal Act, 1938, by which the State acquired 
the ownership of the coal royalties and unified their control 
through a new Coal Commission, colliery undertakings own- 
ing freeholds were given the right to a lease on terms “ so 
framed as to secure that their financial position in respect 
of working the coal shall neither be adversely affected nor 
improved.” They were to receive their agreed compensation 
payments, but on condition that these were returned to- 
gether with the value of the relief from Mineral Rights Duty 
and the Royalties Welfare Levy “in the form of a rent 
payable for the period in which it was estimated that the 
coal would be worked out.” When the measure was under 
discussion the colliery owners pleaded for the insertion of a 
clause giving them the option of handing over the com- 
pensation and receiving in return a lease at a peppercorn 
rent. This application was opposed by the Government, and 
the original clause enacted. Experience since July 1, 1942, 
when the Act became operative, has proved the clause (sub- 
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section 2 of Section 13) to be unworkable. When intrody, 
ing an amending Bill in the House of Lord 
the Earl of Munster pointed out that it was not 
state precisely beforehand either the period it would take “4 
work the coal out, or to estimate the rate of output 
annum. Moreover, economic and financial conditions 
changed so much since 1938 that it is now thought 


S, On June 8th, 
Possible to 


Per 
S have 
impos. 


sible to determine whether the financial position of the free. 


holder would be adversely affected or improved b 


y the terms 


originally contemplated. The new Bill, therefore, amends the 


principal Act to provide that the colliery freeholder shal] 
refund his compensation to the Coal Commission, and take 
a lease at a peppercorn rent, but carrying the same liabilities 
as he did as a freeholder. It is possible, however, that after . 
further discussions of the Bill the proposed amendment wil] 
be withdrawn, and only the latter part of sub-section 2 of 
Section 13 repealed. It appears that during recent discussion; 
between the Commission and the Ministry of Fuel a sug- 
gestion was made that the Government would 
to adopt this course if the owners retained their compensz- 
tion, and took a lease on terms that were fair between 
landlord and tenant in the ordinary way. Apparently, most 
of the colliery freeholders are agreeable to this procedure, 
particularly in view of the burden of the 
income-tax and of their continued liability for the mineral 
rights and royalty welfare levies under a peppercorn lease. 
The views of the different districts of the Mining Association 
have been ascertained during the past week, and they have 
been communicated to the Government. 


_be prepared 


present high 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


SOME improvement in both turnover and 
prices has been evident in the markets 
during the past week. Numerous gains rang- 
ing from_ 7% to 4} were registered in the 
gut edged market, reflecting, in part, the 
virtual conclusion of the country-wid: 
savings drives. Activity in the foreign bond 
market was at a low ebb, and there 
was practically no improvement in prices 
on some inquiry for European and South 
American bonds. Little interest was dis- 
played in the home rail market where apart 
from scattered declines for the equity and 
marginal stocks, quotations were hardly 
changed. Argentine rail stocks were dull 
throughout, losses for junior and senior 
issues ranging from } to 1 point. San 
Paulo, which had fallen some 9 points on 
the accounts, recovered 5 on the news of 
- am increase in charges. 

There was litt'e of note in the industrial 
market, where fluctuations were generally 
insignificant. Brewery shares were slightly 
firmer than of late, while, among tobacco 
issues, Imps advanced ;'. Movements in 
the motor and aircraft section were erratic, 
De Havilland gaining ;'s on the week, 
while AEC and Leyland fluctuated widely, 
with little change on balance. Heavy indus- 
trial stocks were dull carly this week, but 
in a later recovery Powell Duffryn was out- 
standing, with a rise of 1s. 3d. on the 
increased distribution. Courtaulds, Lanca- 
shire Cotton and English Sewing Cotton 
were prominent in a firm textile group, 
while among shipping shares, Anchor Line 
was outstanding with a gain of Is. 6d. 
Dollar shares recovered strongly on the 
news of the settlement of the coal dispute 
after earlier setbacks, and _ elsewhere 
Radiation and Sudan Plantations were well 
supported. 

The lower dividends had been largely 
discounted by the Cape, and prices this 
week in the kaffir market Foereell sharply 
to demand from that quarter. In particu- 
lar, Far Western Rand issues were bought, 
Blyvoors advancing §s. 6d. on the week. 
Others to advance were West Wit Areas, 
Rand Mines and Geduld. Diamond shares 
were active on news of the record sales at 
the “ sights,” De Beers, Consolidated Dia- 
monds and Anglo-American Trust all ad- 
vancing strongly. In the tea market, In- 
dian issues wene in favour, but there was 


little of note in the rubber market. In 
contrast to recent weeks, oil shares were 
strongly supported. Burmah and Anglo- 
Iranian both advanced ; and Shell &, 
while among other shares, Trinidad Lease- 
holds were outstanding with a rise of }. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 





| Total | Security Indices 





| Corres. 
i y 

















Bargains 
1943 ee l 
| MSE | 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| | shares* Int.t 
June 17..... 4,016 2.4748 | 98-8 134-1 
pe We 4,129 2,538§ 98 -7 134-1 
me 4,977 3,465 98 -7 134-1 
a ER. aces | 3,819 2,722 | 98-7 134-1 
» 23.....] 4,140 | 2,843 | 98-8 | 134-1 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int.. 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-1 (June 23). § Old basis. y 


New York 


ANTICIPATION of early developments in the 
European theatre of war resulted in some 
of the slowest sessions on Wall Street this 
year. With both buyers and sellers hold- 
ing Off, prices fluctuated narrowly without 
trend. The effect on prices of the revival 
of the coal crisis was slight and markets 
were irregular on the settlement. 

















DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON Stocks 
| 
June June June June | June June 
10 1l 12 Ce ee 16 
} 





121-3 | 120-7 | 120-0 | 118-8 | 119-2 119-5 





1943: High, 122-4, June 3; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 

(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 






































| 1943 nie OP 
‘meses une une une 
Low | High 2, 9, 16, 
Jan. | June | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

ESB | : 

347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 99-7 | 99-7 | 99-4 | 98-2 
BREE ownceeens | 72-6 b)| 97-4 | 95-0 | 92-0 
40 Utilities... . | 67-9 |85-1(a)| 85-0 | 85-1 | 83-7 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 97-3 | 97-3 | 96-9 | 95-5 
Av. yield %*. 2... 5°36 | 4-47 | 4-47 | 4-50 | 4-56 

(0) May 5. (a) June9. * 50 Common Stocks 


Total share dealings: June 17, 741,00: 
June 18, 683,000; June 19,* 303,00; 
June 20, 715,000; June 22, 698,000: 
June 23, 830,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending 


Nominal Con - New 
June 26, 1943 


Capital versions Money 
: 2 £ £ 4 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 87, 
Including Excluding 
Conversions oa ns 


947,249,082 931,899,%% 
802,784,137 798,782,008 


Yeart 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit.Emp. _ Foreign 

Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countnes 

, £ iat 

ons ieicins es 929,885,636 1,375,685 638,671 

RII Sie 798,538,730 199,308 44,00 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref Ord. 
£ £ a 

rer 924,685,171 659,837 6,554,990 

i isekcnsveanes 792,427,170 680,476 5,674,432 


+ Includes Government issues to June 15, 1945, only. 
ve figures include all new capital in whicb 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Bengal - Nagpur _ Railway. — The 
£2,000,000 4 per cent. debenture stock 
ing will be repaid on January |; 

1944. 


Shorter Comments 


Ooregum Gold Mining Company of 
India ({£000s).—Profit for year £93 4) 
To income-tax £60 (£20). NDC and EP 
£6 (£3). Machinery £20 (£20). Conta- 
gency £3 (£3). Ord. dividend nil (5). For 
ward £15 (£9). 


Nitrate Railways Company (£0008) — 
Gross receipts £198 (£168). Working D 
penses £190 (£167). Net surplus £7 ( 
£16). Divs. on ord, and pref. conv. for: 
shares 1} per cent. as before. Carry !0 
ward £196 (£183). 


Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia peer 
(£Looos).—Balance on net revenue acc’, 
1942 £272 (£247), which it is propos aftet 
carry forward. The balance is struck ‘all 
making provision for income (ax; 


year’s interest on debenture stocks -— 
contributions to renewals and staff 9° 
volent fund. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 19, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £26,519,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £91,601,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £135,000. Thus, 


including sinking fund 


(1,953,077, 


jst is £ 


allocations of 
the deficit accrued since April 


802,315,000 against /£668,305,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the — 


Exchequer 





(£ thousands) 
| April April | 
Revenue | 1 1 | Week | Week 
| to to | ended | ended 
| June June June June 
; 20, 19, 20, 19, 
) 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE } | 
Income Tax .| 109,628 | 131,836 | 8434 7,875 
eee 7,282 7,602 | 230 . 310 
Estate, etc., } 
eae | 22,871 | 22,672 2,135 1,714 
eee 1,850 | 1,690 ees ' cee 
i) 5,148 | 4,671 400 | 490 
aE ec ken wie 52,316 | 75,355 4,870 | 5,533 
Other Inland Rev. 200 | 120 | eae 20 
fotal Inland Rev.| 199,295 | 243,946 | 16,069 15,942 
a | 101,344 116,173 8,887 10,769 
BS oiscepac unl 73,800 | 86,800 1,800 2,600 
Total Customs & 
I ccc sons 175,144 | 202,973 10,687 13,369 
Motor Duties....| 3,145 | 1,838 
Canadian Govt. | | 
Contribution...' 89,085 | 8,989 
Post Office (Net; Dr. Dr. \Dr. 
Receipts)...... | 4,700 1,700 3,350 | 3,800 
Wireless Licences. | 510 600 | oa on 
Crown Lands ....| 200 | 190 | 
Receipts from | | | 
Sundry Loans .! 617 | 866 | 31 ae 
Miscell. Receipts .| 14,235 | 11,935 | 488 1,008 


Total Ord, Rev.| 486,931 _ 


SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.' 


60,649 | 32,914 26,519 








22,650 | 24,900 | 5,050 | 5,300 




















Ra ie 509,581 | 485,549 | 37,964 31,819 
} { 
™ = Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
_______(£ thousands) 
Expenditure — j a | Week | Week 
<a oe 4 ended | ended 
June June June | June 
20, | | oe) 
oo | 1942 | 1943 | 28 
} | 
ORDINARY | | | 
_ EXPENDITURE | ’ 
Int. & Man. of | 
; Nat. Debt ....! 93,110 | 95,642 | 2,745) 3,101 
rayments to N, | 
Ireland ....... i} 1,306; 1,341]... | 
Other Cons, Fund! | | 
Services......, | 358) 286) 2. | 
Total........... _ 94,774 | 97,268 | 2,745 3,101. 


058880 /1163743 | 85,500 | 88,500 





. — = | P a pags pmem 
‘otal Ord. Exp.1153654 '1261011 88,245 | 91,601 


SELF-BALANCING | 


P.O. & Brdcastg.! 





22,650 | 24,900 | 5,050 | 5,500 





1176304 ‘1285911 93,295 96,901 





After increasing 


Exchequer balances by 


£239,982 to £2,715,500, the other operations 


lor the week (no 


Talsed the 


‘~~cmemeen 


gross 


465,661,750 to £17,667 million. 


longer shown separately) 
National Debt by 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

















eR OS ee ee eee 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantee.................... 39 
239 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantee.............ccccee 34 
FLOATING DEBT 
____€ mitons 
| Treasury =e | Trea- 
| -= Advances  sury Total 
Date | et Seen | Bank | a Float- 
| Ten. | Tap Public x <~ Deut 
| der | pts. ng- | 
| | | land , Banks 
1942 
ay 935 -0 Not available 
Mar. 20 975-0 ” ” 
sf on 2838 -9 282-5] 6-5 | 969-0 4096-9 
Apr. 3 975-0 Not available 
» 10 | 975-0 oe 
» 17 | 980-0 | ’ ” | 
» 24 | 990-0) 1867-2 203-8 [" ... {'1043-5) 4104-5 
May 1 /1005-0 j Not available ] 
» 8 |1020-0 | sccm | 
» 15 |1035-0 | ° v0 
” 22 1050 0 hd ” | 
» 29 |1065-0) 1885-9 233-3] ... | 983-5) 4167-7 
June 5 |1080-0 | Not available 
” 12 11095 0 | ” ” 
” 19 1110- . na ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
: (—s 
Amount | Average i. 
Date of of Allot. -Allotted 
aie Applied ment at 
Offered|"PP Allotied | Min. 
PO! RS Weck: aed % __| Rate 
1942 | s. d. | 
~~ 2 75-0 | 124-3 75-0 | 20 0-90: 49 
Mar. 26 75-0 | 157-4 75-0 | 20 1-82) il 
Apr. 2 75-0 | 150-6 | 75-0 | 20 2-39 30 
wn 80-0 | 164-3 | 80-0: 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159-2 85-0 | 20 2-77 37 
» 2 90-0 | 153-1 90-0 | 20 2-85 43 
» a 90-0 | 167-0 90-0 | 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90-0 | 179-0 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 
o<, 2a 90-0 | 154-7 90-0 | 20 0-44 44 
- ma 90-0 | 157-2 | 90:0 | 20 0-46 44 
a ae 90-0 | 159-5; 90-0/ 20 1-13 46 
June 4 90-0 | 154-5 | 90-0 | 20 0-80 46 
oo a 90-0 | 152-8 90-0 | 20 0-76 47 
18 | 90-0 | 160-8| 90-0| 20 0-69| 42 














On June 18th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. for 

bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
42 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid on Saturday were accepted in full. £90 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on June 25th. For 
the week ending June 26th, the banks will be asked for 
Learn deposits to the maximum amount of £90 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 

3% 3° Ze 

= N.S.C. | Defence | Savin War 
Bonds Bonds 1951-53 

May ll........ 7,146 | 3,830 | 18,581 , 22,964 
msi: aiceatinty 9,702 | 5,610| 16,450| 26,573 
esl SaMbby: 10,429 | 6,660 | 17,875| 22'027 
Po Ry aie 2348 | 6,544 | 16,854| 24.211 
ohh apa 12,176 , 6,305 | 13.834} 20,374 
wees eet 8488 | 4514| 9,582! 884] 
aoe Sepia - wi 9,240 | 10,567 
Totals to date . ./ 846,642*) 600,755*|1266445t|] 39571631) 








* 186 weeks. + 129 weeks. t 30 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
sy 22nd amounted to a total value of £57,628,380. 
p to May 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £107,122,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 23, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Notes Issued : S Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
in Circin. ... 947,743,418 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,145,502 
partment.... 52,498,300 | Other Secs.... 828,629 
Silver Coin... 10,769 

Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1000,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
ee 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 153,747,838 
ohne s 3,280,542 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,270,144 | Discounts & 
-=) Advances... 5,039,845 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,936,845 
Bankers..... 148,910,483 ee eee 
Other Accts... 54,163,815 20,976,690 
—_—_—__—__— | Notes. ....... 52,498,300 
203,074,298 | Gold & Silver 
Ree 955,156 
228,177,984 228,177,984 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis” 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1943 


1942 


une | June | June June 
4 4 16 23 


| 








Issue Dept.: 





Notes in circulation... . . | 796 ‘0 946-9 949-4 947-7 
Notes in banking depart- 
MALS dada cciin nici 34-2} 53-4 50°8 52°5 
Government debt and | 
securities®........... 827 -4| 899-1 999-2 999-2 
Other securities ........ 2-1 0-9 0-7 0°38 
SSE ET Spa 0-5 0-0 00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2} 0-2 0-2 0:2 
MMT 8 Ss boinke cis 168 -00' 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : } 
ublic {peers See 8-0; 14°5 7-2 7:3 
NE Sao co cnrnvenes 133-6} 143-6 157-7, 148-9 
Cos en nts asec 47-3) 52-5 53-3 54-2 
{. Se eee 188-9; 210-6 218-2 210-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
= so a hosters piece 145-1) 152-8 163-4 153-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 5-5 4-71 42 50 
CU a cath asanuatey 20-6} 16-6 16-7, 15-9 
po eR cae ree 171-2) 174-1 184-3, 174-6 
Banking depart. res ..... 35 “5 54 3 51 ‘7 53°5 
oO | /O ! ” 
“ Proportion” .......... 18-7} 25-7 23-7, 25-4 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date - Two ne 
ee A diackn 234 234 
J et En at 23% 
die ot a win kaa si 
shes A te Wace: a ae 4 at a3 
Se 2 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The followin 

lath ona an ,femained u 
une igures 

exchange.) (F 


United States. $ (4.8 ) 4: 
Canada. a 860 4 


Bank of 


$-024-038, 
fers “asa 
at Bank of 


rates fixed by the 
between June 
in brackets are par of 


; mail transfers 
7; mail trans- 
Tancs (25 -22$) 17-30-40. 


, 7 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62: 
880-100 20;, mail trenclers 59" 
" > mail 
&t. (buying). : 


transfers 8 
Uruguay. 7-6597 7 (buying). 


8-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
40 kr. Dutch W 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank 
Clearing of E for 
Turkey. .... = Peseta 40-50 (Oftelal say 


Pias 


italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 18th and June 24th: 


Payer. Piastres (974) ore. india. Rupee (18d. per 
1% 17#-184d. Conge. Francs 176}-3. 
Ching, National $3-3%,. tran. Rl. 128-130. - 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -96 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3 cent 
. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between June 18th and June 24th :— 


Bank rate, 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
Tey Bile? 2 months, Lik%; 3 months, 1-1yy %- 
Day-to-day money, 32-13% (2Ist, 1-1}%). t 

, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates .$%. 
deposit at call $% ; at notice 13%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATFS _ 


Discount 

















j 

New York | June | June | June | June | June | June 

on 6. foes 18 19 21 | 22 

ee are 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....} 402$§| 402$§| 402$§ 4024§ 4024§ 402%§ 
Montreal . . .|90 -125/90 -125|90 -180/90 -180|90 -180,90 -1 
Zurich ..... 23 -33+/23 -33¢/23 -33¢ 23 -33t'23 -33+ 23 -33t 
B. Aires... ./25-10*|25 -10*|25 -10*/25 -10*/25 -10*'25 -10® 
aig 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 


§ Bid 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37 -00. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Aggregate 

















| Week pe ae 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
June June June June 
| “20, 19, | 20, | 19, 
5 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
Working days :—} 6 5 + 144 ; 143 
Birmingham... . | 2,313 | 1,644 | 62,239 | 61,479 
Beadford........ | 1,396 | 1,139 | 54,013 | 48,022 
Bristol.......... | 2'941 523 | 59,628 | 16,971 
NE Hise? eoekad | 631 286 ' 19,347 | 15,233 
Sane apie | B43 493 | 27.658 | 28,044 
Leicester... .... | _ 733 527 | 21,279 | 21,847 
Liverpool .... |. 3,920 | 3,267 | 115,667 | 110,900 
Manchester... ... | 11,096 | 9,883 | 298,890 | 301/458 
Newcastle... .... 1,256 | 1,557 | 37,723 | 37,475 
Nottingham ..... | “337 341 | 11599 | 12,123 
WE Keenan | 745, 577 | 21,627 | 24,273 
Southampton..../ 100| 113| 21968 | 3,512 
12 Towns ....... | 26,311 | 20,350 | 732,638 | 681,337 
Dublin*.........| 5,868 | 6,776 | 162,163 | 173,012 





: “June 13, 1942, and June 12, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


May | April | April | May 
8, | 22, | 30, | 7 


__ AssErs 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin and bullion. .:.. 52-62) 67-07 67-68) 67-72 
Bills discounted.......... | 0-95 7-99 8-67, 8-66 
Tovest. and other assets.... 53-96 83-07) 84-55 83-63 
_ LiaBILiTIES | | 
Notes in circulation....... 30-33, 39-86 43-13! 41-79 
Deposits: Government...| 9-24) 12-69, 10-42) 7-77 
Bankers’ ...... | 56-52) 95-32 96-79! 99-41 
Others........ | 7-43 5-83, 7-15, 7-42 
| 


Reserve ratio............| 50 -9%, 43 -7%|43 -7% 43 -5% 
j i 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 








Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks June | June | June | June 
RESOURCES |; 18, ‘ 10, , 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... | 20,556] 20,213) 20,192) 20,189 
po eee 20,845) 20,607) 20,593, 20,609 
Total cash reserves ....... 275) 343; 349, 367 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. .... | 2,578) 6,216) 6,636) 6,626 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,594 6,251) 6,662| 6,650 
Total resources ..........| 24,995; 28,556 28,860; 29,441 
| { | | 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes in circn........ | 9,229) 13,623) 13,680) 13,656 
Excess mr. bank res....... | 2,790} 1,630, 1,510) 1,630 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........ | 12,706; 12,056) 12,165) 12,511 
Govt. deposits ........... | 160) 6| = 175) 6 
Total deposits ........... | 14,143) 13,255) 13,652) 13,775 
Total liabilities .......... | 24,995) 28,556, 28,860) 29,441 


Reserve ratio............ 89 *2%|76 -79|75 -3%|75 1% 
BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | 

Monetary gold stock...... | 22,729 22,427) 22,407, 22,407 

Treasury & bank currency.) 3,311, 4,075) 4,078) 4,080 

LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation...... 


| } 
| 12,208) 17,196) 17,237, 17,189 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 


2,349 2,278| 2,452) 2,284 
| | 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








| June | May | May | May | June 
| “5, 14, | 21, | 28, | 4, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin & bullion. 444, 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 275 136 130} 178) 168 
Balances abroad... 632 774 783; 823! 792 
Sterling securities ..| 2,569) 5,235) 5,295) 5,325) 5,425 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,492) 1,257) 1,257) 1,207) 1,207 
Investments ...... 85 75 75) 75) 75 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circ. : India] 4,359) 6,961! 7,006) 7,041) 7,131 
Burma eer Be a) Pane ae 
Deposits : Govt.... 148 262 246 230; 252 
Banks .. 591 491, 495 578 531 
Reserve ratio...... 63 -0°%'80 3°, 80 6% 80 -7°4|81 0% 





June 26, 1943 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALT} 
BANK—AMillion £A’s 


April ; April ; Ap = 
rm | pril | April) Apri 


; | 1 | 9 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | yca: 
Gold and English ster.....| 24-95) 33-89 15 | oe 
Other coin, bullion etc....} 9-91) 11-35 8 .ag + 


Call money, London ...... 27-16; 44-26) 42-96) 434 
Seerts. and Treas. bills. | |/104-71205-01 211932}, © 
Discounts and advances. . .| 30-23) 25-85, 23-38 23 ig 


_ LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued............. 95 +36) 133 -86 134 -86,135 .4 


Deposits, etc.............| 121 -55)178 -94:177 -51 178 56 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








April Mar. | April | Apa 
30, | 15, | 15, | 3, 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 3943 

eee 2 ee 1,077) 1,076, 1,075! lon 
Other gold and for. exch... 529] 1,226) 1,370) 1/41) 
Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 119° 113) 3}: 
Treasury bonds .......... 394] 392} 392} 34) 
LIABILITIES | | - 

Notes in circulation....... 1,472| 1,608 1,612, 1.64 
Deposits : Government .. .| 30} 205) 487) 437 
a eer 588) 805, 734 805 

Certs. of participation ....| 8) 27 23, ig 
RASS VS THO. 62s cee nsiss 4% 81 “5% 81 -8%'81 9%, 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


May ; Feb. | Mar. | Mar, 
| 23, | 20, | 6, | 20, 
ASSETS j 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
OY RS ee | 134-7) 155-5 155-5) 165-5 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 65-7) 83-1 93-3 1025 
Treasury bonds .......... 135-0} 133-7, 133-7} 133-7 
Commercial bills ......... | 318-6) 476-9, 470-2) 469.2 
Securities ......ceseees0. 55°6} 59-9, 60-1) 604 
I Son os Gace on 6 ke | 234-2) 261-6 261-7) 2623 
LIABILITIES ~1 ! 
Notes in circulation....... 591-0) 697-6) 713-5 7164 
EE cn veckoub seh<e' | 177-1) 297-1) 283-2! 288-2 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-8) 25-5 28-4) 28% 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Control of Soya Flour.—The Minister 
ef Food has made a new Order controlling 
soya flour. The effect will be to prevent 
the pre-packing of soya flour after. June 
30, 1943. Holders of stocks will, how- 
ever, be granted adequate time to dispose 
of their holdings. Soya flour will, in future, 
be used primafily by manufacturers, but 
in order to assist vegetarians, etc., a quan- 
- tity of loose soya flour will in due course 
be available at a price not exceeding 5d. 
per lb. The soya flour referred to is dis- 
tinct from low-fat soya products for in- 
corporation in sausages. 

Export Control.—By the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 6) Order (S.R. and 
O., 1943, No. 842), which comes into force 
on July 5th, contro] is extended to cover 
putty, silica bricks, spectacle lenses and 


blanks; and additional metal goods, 
machinery, rubber manufactures and 
chemicals. 

Argentine Linseed.—Recent events in 


Argentina do not appear to have had much 
effect upon export trade. Shipments of 
linseed are taking place from ports other 
than Buenos Aires. Plate is offered in 
volume by the Grain Board, and is in de- 
mand by the American Economic Com- 
mitt€e for account of the United Nations. 


Sugar for Jam.—The sugar ration will 
be doubled for the weeks beginning July 
11th and 18th, making it 1 lb. per head 
weekly. This concession is for jam- 
making. In addition, the option to take 
sugar instead of preserves (1 Ib. of sugar in 


place of 1 lb. of preserves), which began 
on April 4th and was to end on June 26th, 
has been extended until August 21st. The 
concession is for the benefit of those who 
grow their own fruit, but the Ministry of 
Food announced this week that the plum 
crop should be good (though not as heavy 
as last year’s crop), and some should be on 
sale at the shops. 


Transport for Harvest Workers.— 
Arrangements for the conveyance of the 
large numbers of additional farm workers 
required for gathering in the harvest have 
been simplified by a Ministry of War 
Transport Order which allows the use of 
motor goods vehicles for this purpose with- 
out the issue of the public service vehich: 
permits and road service permits which 
are normally necessary. The Order, which 
took effect on June 21st, will remain in 
force until November 30, 1943. Motor 
vehicle insurers have agreed that the 
arrangements for insurance cover for the 
carriage of farm workers on motor goods 
vehicles shall be effective during the 1943 
harvesting season as they were during the 
corn harvest in 1942. 


Soft Drinks.—The Minister of Food has 
made the Soft Drinks Order, 1943, pre- 
scribing maximum prices and ingredients 
for an approved range of soft drinks. The 
Order also revokes previous Orders govern- 
ing the production and distribution of soft 
drinks, viz., The Soft Drinks (Current 
Prices) Order, 1942, the Soft Drinks 
(Licensing and Control) Order, 1942, the 


NEWS 


Soft Drinks (Marking of Containers) Order, 
1942, and the Soft Drinks (Returnable 
Containers) Order, 1942, but re-enacts their 
operative provisions in a single consolidat- 
ing document which thus forms a Soft 
Drinks Code, In this Order soft drinks 
are defined, as previously, under the head- 
ings of concentrated and unconcentrated. 
The Order lays down that liquid soft 
drinks shall only be sold in containers of 
prescribed sizes, which_must be filled to 
normal filling level, and sets out maximum 
prices for soft drinks so sold. Provisions 
regarding maximum prices and ingredients 
come into effect on June 27, 1943, im ft 
spect of licensed manufacturers, and on 
July 31, 1943, in respect of other sales. 
e Order requires all manufacturers and 
packers of soft drinks to be licensed. 


“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 








June June 


June June 

22, . 

1943 | 1943 
j 


18, 21, 
1943 | 1943 


June 
BV 
1943 








118.4 | 118.2 | 1181 
182.3 | 182.3 | 1823 
147.0 | 146.8 | 1455 
“June | May | June 
JB | 24, | 16, 
1942 | 1943 | 195 


118.5 
182.3 
147.0 


118.4 
182.3 
-| 146.9 


Mar. 
31, 

1937* 

Serene! 147.9 


Raw materials..... 207.3 
plete index... .' 175.1 


OE icine doce 











Aug. 
31, 
1939 


92.2 | 115.5 | 117.6 | 1181 
1229 | 172.7 | 182.3 | 1825 
106.4 | 141.2 | 146.5 | 1464 

















* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recevery. 


— 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


June June 
1943 94 
GRAINS (per busheh\— Cents ted 
Wheat, Chicago, Jey ana ena’ 144 142 
- finnipeg, July ......... 100} 1 
Maize, Sw eS 105 105 
Oats, Chicago, July............. 6 65} 
Rye, Chicago, UT « kxhd bo 00 Wtee 97 9 
arley, Winnipeg, July ......... 643 64 
METALS (per Ib.) — 
per, Connecticut ............ 12 . 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 00 3 00 
RS A Se eae 6-50 6 -50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... .. 8-25 8-25 


t Trading suspended. 





June June 
15, 22, 
1943 1943 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — Cents Cents 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July........ 8-81 
ome. “4s ees 
BD, Me TCoccccccsccvcseceve 
ee ee ere 13 3st 
Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot ..... 21-98 21-72 
i Am. mid., July ......... 20 +33 20 -25 
Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.......... 13-95 13-95 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. ............ 13 -80 13 -80 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
PT cavsnoch diveg ike tecs 117 117 





uae 
im W. 
1943 1943 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. . ol ft 
” » Jan.-Mar TTT TT oe 
s ae ” ° 714 
a. ni —- _ dee. gag 51H 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
ia me eo 
Moody’s Index of sta com- ’ 
modities, Dec. 31 1931=100.. 2446 2450 


¢ Nominal. 













June - 





Coal, 
park Gate Irc 


amatec 
a Rub! 
Dennistown ] 
Edinburgh 
Hanwella Ru 
Harpenden (° 
Jasin (Malac 
Java Rubber 
Labu (F.M.S 
North Hume 
Rembau Jel 
Scottish Mal 
Strathmote 
Syngei- Tima 
a Estat 








Abbots Inve 
Anglo-Cel tic 
Consolidatec 
Second Lon: 
Westpool In 
Witan Inve: 


Or 
Advance Le 
Alliance Bo 
Amalgamat 
Argentine I 
Armitage (' 
Armstrong, 
Bairds & S 
Ballito Ho: 
Barrow He 
Booth’s Di 
British Dri 
British Tin 


Greene, I 
Griffiths | 
Hall & C 
Hanson ( 
Hardman 
Harper (_ 
Hattersle 
Hield Br: 
Holbrook 
Investme 
Jenson & 
Jury Ho 
Keith, B 
King (Ge 
Lilley & 
London 
Lyons (| 
Malkin 1 
Manches 
Marconi 
Marcrof: 
Marston 
Metal A 
Nationa 
New Ri 
Olympi: 
Porritts 
Rajawe 
Salts (S 
Scammi 
Selango 
Simms 
Smithfi 
Southd 
South ] 
SS. Ca 
Thame: 
Tinsley 
Tredeg 
Tunn 
Tweed 
Twyfor 
United 
United 
Venezt 
Watkir 
Whess 
White! 
Willia: 
Winte: 
Wyma 
Totals 
Janua 
June | 


Janua 








107 
141 
13 


392 


1,64) 
437 
05 

le 
1 *, 


20, 
1943 
155.5 
102.5 
1337 
64 
262.3 


7164 
288 -2 
284 















































































































































































































































































3, to June ending Yens 
1943 une 9, 1943, | 
une 26, ULTS (J a Net | Ond. 
, MPANY RES ee ee, en 
j | a 
O ; To Free | Carry | | a 
Cc Net sk as Ord. Rate | Reserves | Forward TT % 
i Profit Distribu- Pref. Div. | | | | £ £ 4 
eg eyo tion ae, bestrge | 54,785 
. Total ° etc. terest } | 29 
Year Profit tion, In 9, £ | 748 | 156,5 
Ended I + £ z > 20,000 | — | i 9,309 Nil 
| } 491 | 5 
nell ef os ae ee ak 
| + 7 | 98°14 2,30 5 
mmatie £ 252 | 107,008 ] | | | + 1,286 | 21871 | 3,189 Nit 
a £ 000 | 59, | - | | _ 3°136 |i oi... Sean Nil 
— 150,2 9,894 | -. of | + 184 "687 | Ni 
31 577 117 : \ | 1,630 14,18 Boer | Na 
and Steel weeee | Mar | Dr. 741 ed | . “S098 | 15 i= 2,494 | pple — Nil 
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THE CRARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - &38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 

Granches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the Gast 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

FHE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branehes & 30 Sub-Agensies 

» a Service and provides 


qustptional tociiities for financing every of trade with 


for Fixed Periods or at call or at short notice 
are Toaited at hans whieh iaay be aacetcaed" on eppicabon 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and — ler vm 


Mead Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK OF SCOT 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695, 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ; 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE wilea hid. 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 27th Feb., 1943 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURG 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, 




























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued... ak . £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ia £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 

- £12,000,000 





(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank —* wound send 


Reserve Fund ... d in ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... sii ... £1,600,000 


Head Office; 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
est End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches agg ee 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
made. Commercial 











THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 














Subscribed Copital . ove = ++»  £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ay ea 3,000,000 
Farther Liability of Proprietors ose eee «—s-3, 000,000 
Reserve Fund ai oon 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve ... Pe 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australis. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange busines 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary, 























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 





Paid-up Capital . ini ad Sel oe” eee, ee ee 
Currency Reserve ++» 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter «- 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
ARS 


Court of Directors: 

D. a, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J: Ly . GILLIAT, 4 EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. Vv. C. LIVINGSTONE. LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches thou the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH bare oF EENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRAL MANIA’ and the DOMINION 


* ANEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
a ieota Billa, tnones -- — gos ml Zealand. Negotiates or 
ts Bi issues Telegraphic nsfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EG 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - —_£3,000,00 
RESERVE FUND - - -  £3,000,00 


Lendon Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the § 










































REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - : -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts.) 








THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada ‘with Limited Liability) 
Established 1 1832. 


General Office: “Toronto, Canada. 

Paid Up Capital . Sp ... $12,000,000 

Reserve Fund Nike > 23 ae Sate Sennenes 

Total Assets over ...  ... ... _—...-~-:$400,000,000 

Special facilities are available to the public through the Bree 

of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, News ° 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 4% 

United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 








E. C. Macieop, Manage. 























DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s 4. 

12 Months = ° - 3 0 0 
6 Months - - - 110 0 

(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 


Publishing Office : C2 
Brettenham House, f esha Place, London, W- 
Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 
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